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PREFACE 


/ ‘ While compiling The Chronology of Librarianship the 
’ ^ author encountered much difficulty in gaining access 
to certain of the “ classics ” of librariansliip, and con¬ 
sidered the idea of collecting together significant 
passages and short extracts from the writings of men 
who have influenced our profession. Prefaced by 
brief thumb-nail ” portraits, and with references for 
fiorther reading, this volume has grown (somewhat 
slowly, it is feared, owing to war conditions;, it being 
hoped that the result will give librarians and students 
*' of librarianship some idea of the factors involved in the 

giovrth of their craft, and inspire them with an interest 
m those who have brought about that development. 

. The selection of passages is wide, although it is 
impossible to include all the material one would wish to 
see incorporated, and I have excluded living authors. 

; V However, should this series meet with approval, it will 
•'. probably be followed by a second. It would be im- 
[ ^ possible to please all in deciding upon what to include 
' Kj in a volume of this type, and my chief means of selection 
A been that of noting passages appearing to have 
; * special significance, to have foreseen or inai^urated 

• important developments in library work, or which 

• 9 appealed strongly to me. I have possibly omitted very 

important material, and also neglected entirely the 
works of some of our staunchest supporters, but I offer 
. c this volume as a personal selection of authoritative 
t) writings that might be considered worthy of perusal 
by ail interested in librarianship. War-time conditions 
further curtailed my choice, as many requisite volumes 
^ were unobtainable. 

\ As far as possible,•at the end of each biegraphy. 
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reference is made to at least one monograph on the 
biogxaphee, iailing which obituary notices or apprecia¬ 
tions are usually recorded. Although only one source 
of these is generally indicated for each subject, others 
can readily be traced in periodicals contemporary with 
the death of the biographee, and with the aid of appro¬ 
bate bibliographic^ tools, particularly Cannons. The 
Dutionary of J^atknal Biogra^y and similar publications 
provide further information with which to clothe the 
skeleton biographies here presented, although there is 
very little available material on certain of the persons 
here portrayed in miniature. 

I am grateful to the Greenwood Library for 
librarians, Manchester, for the loan of certain books 
otherwise dilBcult of access, and also to the Library 
Association Library for similar facilities. Mr. D. C. 
Henrik Jones, the Librarian, in particular has taken 
great trouble in collecting required literature from 
scattered points, and has also kindly provided informa¬ 
tion I was unable to obtain myself while isolated from 
library systems, and my former colleague, Mr. R. I. J. 
Tully, h^ rendered similar assistance. Once more I 
am deeply indebted to my wife for the preparation of 
the manuscript, a task rendered doubly difficult by 
my absence from home. 

I desire to express my thanks to the following pub¬ 
lishers, etc., for permission to quote extracts from books 
of which ihey hold the copyr^ht: Messrs. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc. (MacAlisterl; Literary Executors and 
Messrs. H. K. Lewis (Osier) ; Qarendon Press, Oxford, 
the late G. W. Wheeler, Esq., and Bodleian Library 
fBodl^); Miss D. M. Norris and Messrs. Grafton and Co. 
(Alcuin); Messrs. Grafton and Go. (Brown’s Mamid 
and Jast) ; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Go., Ltd. 
(Richard de Bury); F. W. Faxon Co., successor to the 
floston Book Co. (Green) ; The TimeSy Mrs. F. A. 
Akenhead and Mrs. M. Hankey (Nicholson); A. C. 
Medurg and Co. (Kirkwood) j L^e Placid Club 
Education Foundation (Dewey) ; U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion (Billmgs, Cutter) ; library Associatiori (Bray, 
Brown, Gamete, Minto, Nicholson, Pitt and Wright). 
Should I have overlooked the holders of any copyright 
material, I offer them ray sincere apologies, but war¬ 
time difficulties greatly accentuated the problem of 
tracing copyright owners, although I have endeavoured 
to do 80 in every instance. Finally, I am indebted to 
the following for permission to use copyright photo¬ 
graphs Bodley^s Librarian fSir Thomas Bodley); 
American Library Association tG. A. Cutter and J. S. 
Billings); Mrs. M. Hankcy W. B. Nicholson); 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Ltd. (Sir William Osier) ; Sir 
Ian hlacAlister Jo^ Y. W. MacAlister). 


Wenibl^. 


John L. Thornton. 
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CHAPTER I 


ALCUIN OF YORK (735-804) 

Lxbrariai^s frequently fail to appreciate the antiquity of 
their callup, and of library routine meftods. The 
latter are as old as libraries, and have changed sur- 
prismgly little with the passing of the centuries. As in 
modem times, certain characters stand out above their 
fellows as persons who have contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of their cr^ and a prominent connected 
with early libraries existed m the form of Alcuin. 

Alcuin (also known as Albinus or Albin) was bom in 
Northumbria in or about 735. He was cducat^ at the 
Cathedral School of York, of which he later became 
master, and was trained under Ecgbert, Bishop, and 
later Archbishop of York, and Albert, of whom Alcuin 
was a great fovourite, and who succeeded Ecgbert. 
Alcuin was ordained deacon at York about 768, and in 
780 when Albert died, he left Alcuin the great collection 
of books at York. 

Alcuin visited the Continent several times, and on 
one occasion while returning from Rome he met Charle¬ 
magne in Parma, who persuaded Alcuin to rejoin him in 
France after completing his mission. Wth the consent 
of his own kii^ Alfrvald, and of Banbald I, the new 
Archbishop of York, Alcuin quitted the School of York 
and went to reside with Charlemagne, who made him 
head of two monasteries. Alcuin CTeatly influenced 
Charlemagne in political, theological and educational 
matters, planning several schools which he organized 
on the lines of the School of York, He also wrote many 
letters to prominent personalities of the period, the 
surviving letters, to Ae number of 236, bemg of great 
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historical importance. Alcuin also wrote several com¬ 
mentaries and treatises on the scriptures, biographies, 
poems and sot^. 

Twice Alcuin revisited England, before beii^ placed 
at the head of the Monastery of St Martin of'fours, to 
which he retired in his old age. He set an example to 
his contemporaries by his saintly life, and his momentous 
achievements. His sim^e epitaj>h at St. Martinis read : 
“ Here doth rest the lord Alchuuin the Abbat, who died 
in peace on the fourteenth of the Kalends of June. 
When you read, O all ye that pass by, pray for him and 
say, The Lord grant unto him eternal rest.** 

Alcuin founded the library at St. Martm*s Monastery, 
borrowing books Engird, and especially from the 
rich collection at York, which he had copied for the 
pu^ose. In 1739 St, Martin’s possessed 272 manu¬ 
scripts, many of which, together with those from other 
local lurches, found their way into the Public library 
of Tours. 

Librarians remember Alcuin chiefly for his metrical 
catalogue of the library at York, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that this was compiled at Tours, The library 
was rich in Latin, Greek and Hebrew authors, some 
being named in Alcuin* s verses, althoi^h many are 
omitted. 

RamaNCB 

Browne, G. F., Bishop of Bristol. Alaiin of Tork; Uoturts dilwtnd 
a the Ca^i^al ChureA of Srislol ia 7^07 and /oo^, Londoni 
[iU^f 1906. [This contains full details ^ die 11 ^ and a^evemenb 
of Alcuin.] 


ALCfuiK*8 Metrical Gatalooub 
Traditit ast alio caras super omnia gazas 
Librorum nato, Patri qui semper adhaesit, 
Doctrine sitiens haurire fluenta su€tus : 

Cujus si curas proprium cognosccre nomen, 
Fronte sua statim praesentia carmine prodent, 
His diversit opes divcrsis sortibKs ; illi 
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Ecclcsiae regimen, thesuaros, rura, talenta: 

Hnic sophiac specimen, studium, sedemque, librosque, 
Undique qiios darus collegerat ante \&gister, 
ECTe^as condens vmo sub culmine gazas. 

IlBc invenics vetemm vestigia Patmm, 

Qjiidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe, 
Graecia vel cuidquid transznisit clara Latbis : 
Hebraicus vel quod populus bibii imbre supemo, 
Africa iucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit. 

Qpod pater Hieronymus quod sensit Hilarius, atque 
Ambrosius Praesul, simul Augustinus, et ipse 
SaneCus Athanasius, quod Orosius edit avitus: 
Qpidquid Gregorius summus docet, et Leo Papa : 
Basilius quidquid, Fulgentius atque coruscant, 
Oassiodorus item, Chrysostomus atque Johannes, 
Qpidquid et Althelmus docuit, quid Beda Magister, 
Qjjac "Viccorinus scripsere, BoStius ; atque 
Hiscorici veteres, Pompeius, Plinius ipse 
Acer Aristotclcs, Rhetor quoque Tullius ingens. 

Qpid quoque SeduUus, vel quid canit ipse Juvencus. 
Alcuinus et Qemens, Gosper, Paulinus, Arator, 

Qpid Fortunatus, vel quid Lactantius edunt. 

Quae Maro Vir^us, Statius, Lucanus, et Auctor 
Artis rammaticae, vel quid scripsere Magistri 
Quid^robus atque Focas, Donatus, Priscianusve, 
Sezvius, Euticius, Pompeius, Commiiiianus. 

Invenies alios per plures, lector, ibidem 
Egregios studios, arte et sermone Magistros, 

' Plurima qui daro scripsere volumine sensu : 

Nomina sed quorum praesend in carmine scribi 
Loi^us cst visum, quam plcctri postulct usus.” 

Loosely translated as:— 

** There shalt thou find the volumes that contain 
All of the ancient fathers who remain ; 

There all the Latin writers make their home 
With those that glorious Greece transferred to Rome ; 
The Hebrews draw from their celestial stream, 

And Africa is bright Tnih learning’s beam. 
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Here shines what Jerome, Ambrose, Hilary, thought 
Or Athanasius and Augustine wrought. 

Orosius, Leo, Gregory the Great, 

Near and Fulgentitis coruscate. 

Grave Cassiodorus and John Chrysostom 
Nest Master Bede and learned Aldhelm come, 

While Victorinus and Boethius stand 
With Pliny and Porapdus dose at hand. 

Wise Aristotle looks on Tully near. 

Sedulins and Juvcncus next ap^ar, 

Then come Albintis, Clement, ^Prosper too, 

Paulinus and Arator. Next we 'wew 
Lactantius, Fortunatus. Ranged in line 
Viigilius Maro, Statius, Lucan, shine. 

Donatufl, Prisdan, Probus, Phocas start 
The roll of masters in grammatic art. 

Eutychius, Servius, Pompey each extend 
The list. Gomminian brings it to an end. 

There shall thou find, O reader, many more 
Famed for their style, the masters of old lore, 

Whose many volumes singly to rehearse 
Were far too tedious for our present verse.** 

From Noma, Dorothy May. A histoiy <if dialoguing and eatalogumg 
matfuxli, [ttc.], 1939, pp. 8*io. 







QRAfTER H 


RICHARD DE BURY (1287-1345) 

The FhUobiblony generally attributed to Richard de 
Bury, is one of tiie most remarkable books in the litera* 
ture of librarianship. Completed six hundred years ago, 
it contains much shrewd advice and information that 
remains of value even to-day, the modern English 
translation being a most interesting document. 

Richard de Bury (Aungcrville) was bom on January 24, 
1287, near Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, and was educated 
at Oxford. He became tutor to Prince Edward of 
Windsor, and ^mon the latter’s accession to the throne 
as Edward III^ was honoured with many poiiti<il 
^pointmcnts. In 1322 Richard dc Bury 'became 
Qiambcrlain of Chester, and Edward III made him 
Clerk of the Privy Seal. He was also sent in 1330 and 
1333 as ambassador to the Pope, and upon one of these 
visits met Petrarch. In 1333 Richara became Dean 
of Wells, and a little later, Bi 5 iop of Durham ; when he 
died in 1345 he was buried in that Cathedral. 

The authorship of PhiUbihlcn has frequently been 
doubted, but apparently no better claim to it has been 
laid than the activities of Richard de Bur^. Ernest C. 
Thomas’s edition of the work was compiled from 28 
manuscripts and several printed editions, and apparently 
Thomas did not doubt £be authorship of the book unm 
bis edition was being printed. His attention was then 
drawn to a note on Richard de Bury by one of his con¬ 
temporaries which threw doubt upon his character, but 
certainly does not prove that dc Bury was not the author 
of Fhilobiblon. ^ 

Richard de Bury died in debt, some of his books being 
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sold to satisfy his aeditors, but he is said to have owned 
more books than all the other English bishops put 
together. He had a library at each of his residences, 
and spared no effort to inacase his coUecdoi^ even 
acquiring books from abroad- The PkUobiblon is pro¬ 
bably the only book written by de Bury, and the work 
as described in the final paragraph as having been com¬ 
plete “ in our tnanor-nousc of Aukland on the 24th 
day of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
thiee hundred and forty-four” 

There have been scvei^ printed editions of Pkilobiblon^ 
and numerous mantiscripts of it also exist, all of which 
arc recorded in the eoilion by Ernest C. Thomas. 
Editions were printed at Goitre, 1^7$ ; Spires, 1483 ; 
Paris, 1500 ; Oxford, 1598-1599, ediw bybr. Thomas 
James; Frankfort, 1610, 1614; Leipig, 1674 j Helm- 
stadt, 1703; London, 1832; Pans, 1856; Albany, 
i86z. 

Rxtsrbncb 

Tin Phiiobihhn of Riehard dg Bvy, Bishop of Dvrhan, Tuasvgr and 
Chancellor of Edward III. Edited and translated by Ernest C. Thomas, 
1880. [Contains Latin text followed by modern EngU^ 
version; biogrwhy (pp. n-xlvu ); bibli^aphy of printed 
editions and ; and references to original material. Thomas’s 
translation also appeared in The King’s ulas^cs Series as The loot 
of books. The Fhilabiblon of Riohard de Bwy, newly translated into English 
by E. C. ThomAS, 1902.] 


Richard db Bury's Philobiblon 

In books I find the dead as if they were alive; in 
books I foresee things to come ; in books warlike afr^rs 
arc set forth ; from books come forth the laws of peace. 
All things are corrupted and decay in time; Saturn 
ceases not to devour the children that he generates; 
all the glory of the world would be buried in obiivirai, 
unless God had provided mortals wdlh the remedy of 
books. Alexander, the conqueror of the earth, Julius 
the invader of Rome and of thcfworld, who, the first 
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in wars and arts, assumed universal empire under his 
single rule, faithful Fabricius and stem Cato, would 
now have been unknown to fame, if the aid of books 
had been wanting. Towers have been razed to the 
ground; cities have been overthrown; triumphal 
arches have perished from decay ; nor can cither pope 
or king find any means of more easily conferring tnc 
privilege of perpetuity than by books. The book that 
he has nude renders its author this service in return, 
that so long as the book survives the author remains 
immortal and cannot die, as Ptolemy declares in the 
Prologue to his Almagest: He is not dead, he says, 
who fias given life to science. 

[pp. 161-2] 


Finally, we must consider what pleasantness of 
teaching there is in books, how easy, how secret I How 
safely they lay bare the poverty human ignorance to 
booli wifriout feeling any shame I They are masters 
who instruct us without rod or ferule, without angry 
words, without clothes or money, If you come to 
them they are not asleep; if you ask and inquire of 
them, they do not with^taw themselves ; they do not 
chide if you make nustakes ; they do not laugh at you 
if you are ignorant. 0 books who alone are liberal and 
frw, who give to all who ask of you and enfranchise all 
who serve you faithfriUy I by how many thousand types 
arc ye commended to learned men in the scriptures 
given us by inspiration of God ! For ye arc the mines 
of profoundest wisdom, to which the wise man sends his 
sou that he may dig out treasures: Prov. 2. Ye are 
the wells of living waters, which fether Abraham first 
digged, Isaac d^ged again, and which the Philistines 
strive to fill up : Gen. 26. . . . Yc are the golden 
vessels of the temple, the arms of the soldiers of the 
Church, with which to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked, fruitful olives, vines of Engadi, figtrees that are 
never barren, burning lamps always to be held in 
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readiness—and all the noblest comparisons of scripture 
may be applied to books, if we choose to speak in figures. 

[pp. 263-5] 


From what has been said we draw this corollary 
welcome to us, but (as we believe) acceptable to few •. 
namely, that no dearness of price ought to hinder a 
man from the buying of books, if he has the money that 
is demanded for them, unless it be to withstand the 
malice of the seller or to await a more frvourable 
opportunity of buying. For if it is wisdom orJy that 
makes the price of books, which is an infinite treasure 
to mankina, and if the value of books is unspeakable, 
as the premises show, how shall the bargain he shown 
to be dear where an infinite good is being bought? 
Wherefore, that books arc to be gladly bought and 
unwillingly sold, Solomon, the sun of men, ewiorts us 
in the Pnverbs : the truth, be says, and sell not wisdm. 

[p. 169] 


Alnughty Author and Lover of peace, scatter the 
nations that del^ht in war, which is above all plagues 
injurious to boob. For wars being without the control 
of reason make a wild assault on everything they comes 
[ric] across, and lacking the check of reason they push on 
widiout discretion or distinction to destroy tfie vessels 
of reason. 

[pp. 191-2] 


In sooth we cannot mourn with the grief that they 
deserve all the various boob that have perished by the 
fate of war in various parts of the world. Yet we must 
tearfully recount the dreadfull ruin which was caused 
in Egypt by the auxilliaries in the Alexandrian war, 
when seven hundred thousand volumes were consumed 
by fire. These volumes had been collected by the 
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royal Ptolemies through long periods of time, as Aulus 
Gellius relates. What an Atlantean progeny must be 
supposed to have then perished ; including the motions 
of the spheres, all the conjunctions of the planets, the 
nature of the galaxy, and the prognostic generations of 
comets, and &i\ that exists in the heavens or in the 
ether ! Who would not shudder at such a hapless 
holocaust, where ink is offered up instead of blood, 
where the glowing ashes of crackling parchment were 
encamadined with blood, where the aevouring flames 
consumed so many thousands of innocents in whose 
mouth was no guile, where the unsparing fire turned 
into ashes so many brines of eternal truth ? 

[PP- > 93 * 4 ] 


But in truth infinite are the losses which have been 
inflicted upon the race of books by wars and tumults. 
And as it is by no means possible to enumerate and 
survey infinity, we will here finally set up the Gades of 
our complaint, and turn again to the prayers with 
which we began, humbly imploring that the Ruler of 
Olympus and the Most High Governor of all the world 
will establish peace and dispel wars and make our days 
tranquil under his protection. 

[pp-196-7] 


Moreover, we had always in our different manors 
no small multitude of copyists and scribes, of binders, 
correctors, illuminators, and generally of all who 
could usefully labour in the service of books. Finally, 
all of both sexes and of cv^ rank or position who had 
any kind of association with books, could most easily 
op^ by their knocking the door of our heart, and find 
a fit resting-place in our affection and &vour. In so 
much did we receive those who brought books, that the 
multitude of those who liad preceded them did not 
lessen the welcome oi the after-comers, nor w«c the 
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favours we had awarded yesterday prejudicial to those 
of to-day. Wherefore, ever using aJl the persons we 
have named as a kind of magnets [4v] to attract boob, 
we had the desired accession of the vessels of science 
and a muldtudinous fl^ht of the finest volumes. 

[p. 206] 


To him who recollects what has been said before, it 
is plain and evident who oi^ht to be the chief lovers of 
boob. For those who have most need of wisdom in 
order to perform usefully the duties of their position, 
they arc without doubt most eroccially bound to show 
more abundantly to the sacred vessels of wisdom the 
anxious affection of a grateful heart. Now it is the 
office of the wise man to order r^htly both himself and 
others, according to the Pheebus of philosophers, 
Aristotle, who deceives not nor is deceived in human 
things. Wherefore princes and prelates, judges and 
doctors, and all other leaders of the commonwealth, as 
more than others they have need of wisdom, so more 
than others ought they to show zea! for the vessels of 
wisdom. 

[p- 224] 


Boob delight us, when prosperity smiles upon us; 
they comfort us inseparably when stormy fortune 
frowns on us. They lend validity to human compacts, 
and no serious judgements are propounded without 
their help. Arts and sciences, all die advantages of 
which no mind can enumerate, consist in boob. How 
highly must we estimate the wondrous power of boob, 
since through (hem we survey the utmost bounds of the 
world and time, and contemplate the thii^ that are as 
well as those that are not, as it were in the mirror of 
eternity. In books we climb mountains and scan the 
d^est gulfs of the abyss ; in bo^ we behold the finny 
tribes that may not exist outside their native waters, 
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distingiiish the properties of streams and springs and 
of various lands; from books we dig out gems and 
metals and the materials of every kind of mineral, 
and leam the virtues of herbs and trees and plants, and 
survey at will the whole progeny of Neptune, Ceres, 
and Pluto. 

[p. 229] 

Extracts from Th$ Phikbiblon of Rlohord d» Bay, Bishop ^Durham 
Treasver and Chanoellor ofSdward 111 . Ediud and trmslaUd by Bnust 
C. Tlumas, [sk.], id88. 


CHAPTEJl in 


SIR THOMAS BODLEY (1545-1613) AND DR. 

THOMAS JAMES (1573?-1629) 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford, has for centuries been 
the Mecca for scholars from all over the world. Its 
antiquity, and the iact that it is maintained up to date 
means of copyright privilege render it of primary 
significance, and its foremost position is almost entirely 
due to the efforts of one man. Sir Thomas Bodley 
planned the restoration of Duke Humphrey’s Library, 
personally supervised every detail of its reconstruction, 
and made provision for its future development- He 
carefully considered every minute detail connected with 
the org anis ation and furnishing of the library, and as 
his letters indicate, put the collection foremost in his 
thoughts, never missing an opportunity to solicit gi^, 
and taking great pams to acquire literature from 
abroad, if it could not be purchased in England. 

Sir Thomas Bodley was bom at Exeter on March 2, 
1545, and was educated at Geneva and Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Between 1576 and 1580 he travelled 
in It^y, France and Germany, and from 1^85 to 1596 
he was envoy to Denmark, france and Holland. In 
the following year Bodley married a rich widow, and 
retired from diplomatic life. On February 23, 1598, 
he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
offering to restore Duke Humphrey’s Library, the 
letter being reproduced below fpp. 34-5). He im¬ 
mediately began collecting boois, sccMng gifrs from 
all possime donors, and sending agents to the book 
marts on the Continent He later ventured even 
further afield, asking the Consuf of Aleppo to procure 
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volumes in Arabic, Syriac, Persian and Turkish (see 
pp. 41-2). With the rapid accumulation of books 
It became necessary to appoint a custodian, and in 
1601 Dr. Thomas James became the first Keeper of the 
Libr^. Bodley, however, strictly reserved to hiins^ 
the right to make all decisions respecting library matters, 
and the correspondence between Bodlcy and James is of 
great interest. James was not permitted even to marry 
without Bodley*s permission (see pp. 28-0), and it is 
probable that had James been given a free hand he 
would have made an even better librarian than he was 
permitted to be. 

In 1604 Bodicy was knighted, and in the following 

J ear the first catalogue 01 the Library, compiled by 
ames, was printed. The Keeper was also instruments^ 
m obtaining from the Stationers* Company the grant 
of one copy of every book issued by a member of the 
Company, which came into effect in December, 1610. 

Sir Thomas BodJey died on January 28, 1613, and 
was buried in Merton College Chapel, bequeathing the 
greater part of his property for the benefit of his Library. 


Thomas James was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, where he pursued theological studies, 
and in fiict retained his interest in theology throughout 
his life. He was Keeper of the Bodleian from {6or 
until his resimation in 1620, and did not spare himself 
to enhance the value of the Library. He presented his 
private collection to the Library, secured numerous 
valuable ^ifrs, compiled two printed catalo^es of the 
Bodleian, issued in 1605 and 1620 respectivdy, and also 
compiled a subject cat^ogue, which is still available in 
manuscript form, and represents an early outstanding 
example of this type of catalogue. 

James’ activities were stricuy supervised and gready 
restricted by Bodleyf He was not permitted to shelve 
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manuscripts and printed books separately, and he also 
disap^croved of alphabetical arrangement under broad 
heaebngs ; but Bodices permission was necessary before 
the minutest detail was made an accomplished feet. 
The letters exchanged between the founder and the 
keeper arc of great interest, painting a vivid picture 
of their relationship, and certain of them are here 
reproduced. 


B.ZgZK6tKfa 

Liltfrs of Sir Thomas Bodl^ to Thomas ferns. . . . E^ted . . . 
fy G. h^. WkuUr, Oxford, 1926. 

Leuers of Sa TTiomas Bodl^ io tfw Uniooriity of Oxford, isgO^iSsi. 
EdiUd by G. W. WhseUr, Oxford, 1927. 
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asvtaeTsasy of the public funeral of Sir Thomas Bodily March sSsSt 
19^3* [Contains his autobbgr^hy 'written in iS^, 1 ^ 
letter ofiering to refound the Univarity Obrary, extracts from his 
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Letters op Sir Thomas Bodlev to Thomas James 

Letter 9 

Sir, The general lildng of the Librarie doth gr^tly 
content me : and feine I would answear their desires, 
which would haue it frequented, c^t of hand : but so 
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many chares, as shall be requisit, can not soddainly be 
made, nor many thinges more perfovuned, which 
apperteine vnto the place, and the bookes, and to the 
dignidc and State of an action begonne with so great 
expectation. The nccessitie of haning casements, will 
soonc appeere heereaftcr, and they may be tjuickly had. 
But I am of opinion, that when this present Keat, which 
is very vnusu^, shall be slaked, there will be little cause, 
to complaine this twelue moncth. I pray yow keepc 
a note, of the bookes that are double, and lette me haue 
it, with the Catalogue, which I desire should be written 
as your owne, with placing the fol®. bookes by them- 
selues in the Alphabet, and then the 4'® & c. I doe 
not thinke that yow shall finde, aboue one or two bookes 
of a sort, that are double, being newe bought But 
among M' Gents, there were diuers newe bound, 
which may seeme newe bought, when I had the same 
before, not knowing what bookes he would giue in his 
later gifte : whereby thei fellc to be double. Howbeit 
we shall haue time enough and meanes, to make them 
away with very litle losse : and my desire is, that yow 
would be very sparii^, in acquainting others, with 
suche bookes : or with any other imperfection, in this 
first collection. I would wiliingly vnderstand, what 
feuit b founde with the cheines. I^or I knowe thei will 
catche, but yet Icsse than any, that I haue secne. At 
my departure from Oxford, last, M' Vicechancellour 
did promise, that I should haue the copies of suche 
letters as should be written to Sir lo. Fortescue, and the 
B. of Her^rd, which 1 pray yow procure and send 
vnto me: and s^nifie withail, by whome and when 
they shall be sent. I would also vnderstand to whome 
it was rcsolued, that the VicechanccUours should 
addresse their particular letters of thankes, in the 
Vniuersities name : which importeth very muchc, for 
Ae encouraging of other gentlemen, to be done with 
go^ respect. I would intreat yow, to speakc to M' 
Principal, to send me a note what volumes arc 
supernuous, whA is wanting in Menochius workes. 
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Likewise at your good leasuic, I would request a cata¬ 
logue of eucry one of thdr bookcs, which were procured 
there by yow in the Vniuerside, to wittc of M" Ridleis 
M' Drapers, the schoolemasters of Winton, yoiar 
brothers & c. to the end I may put them downe orderly 
on my register. My hope was and is that the greatest 
part of our Protestant writers will be flven: but 
whether they be or no, they shall all be had, before the 
place be frequented. I pray yow be not weery of 
writmg often to me. For the good disposition of all 
thinges in the Libraric doth greatly depend vpon our 
cocSnual correspondence, thus for the present 

I bidde yow hartely adieu. 

Your adcctionat fest fond 

Tho. Bodley. 

luly 22. London. [ 16o i ]. 

I pray yow remember to send me an example of their’ 
hanaes, whose writing yow commended vnto me, at 
my being in Oxon. 

[pp- 9 - 1 1] 


Letter 14 

Sir, Concerning yo\jr letter of the 8. of this moncth, 
I haue not nowe the leasure, so to answear it all, as 
ether 2 am desirous, or some pointes thereof require. 
But yet if yow please, to weigh that litle that I write, 
with a ballwce of a staled and vntroubled judgement, I 
doe not doubt but I shall giue yow very good satis- 
iacdotc. And first where yow wonder at my sudd^c 
flatte denial of your continuance in that place, if so be 
yow should be nuried i I did wonder as muche, to 
see yow come vpon the suddainc, when I was ready to 
depart, and require to be resolved, what yerely stipend 
yow m^ht trust to : because yow meant, as yow saied, 
to resign your fdowship very shortly, and might 
determine withall, to take a wife: for whichc your 
state would haue ncedc, of 40“Stipend at the lest 
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This your abrupt and vntimely demaund, with vnusual 
tcrmcs and wordcs, did seeme to me so very strange, 
as I complained vnto yow, of your ouer late proposal, 
of a mater of that weight, when I was ready to begenne, 
Howbeit mine answear I am sure, was fiindly and 
considcrat. That yow should alwaies be assured of 
20“ from me, and that in time 1 made no question of 
raising it further to so or 30 more : wherof notwith¬ 
standing, I could not as yet giue any assurance. But 
for the point of your mariage, I might by no meancs 
yelde vnto it: holding it absurd in yow or in any, for 
sundrie great respectes: nether did 1, as 1 signified, 
see any necessitie of giuing ouer your fellowship. . , . 

Thus wishing to that humour which bredde the sub¬ 
ject of this letter, all the purging that may be, and your 
self all the good that your hart can desire, 1 betake 
both yow and all your actions, to Gods good direction, 
your vnchangeable fnnd 
Tho. Bodley. 

From Burnham. Sept, ir [1601]. 

[pp. 17-18,21] 


Letter 46 

Sir, I am very glad to heare of Sir lo. Fortescues 
comming thither r whome I knowe yow will welcome, 
accordii^ to his dignitie, and desert to that place. Yow 
shall doc best, in my judgement, to be so short, as he 
may not conccauc it, to be muchc premeditat: which 
will make so muche more for youx owne commendation. 
Howbeit I could wishe, that the ioiners did retume, 
out of hand, for the sooner fijiishii^. for those shelucs. 
For their worke in that place, is no ill sight to Sir lo. or 
to any, I pray yow hasten your mans writing of my 
Catalogue : the want wherof in good perfection, both 
hath and will trouble me not a litle. And if yow please 
to send me a note of* the piincipal bookes in foh 
printed in Italy, Pams, or Lions, of those which yow f 
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haue lately collected to be wanting in the libr. I will 
presently comiey it, to lo. Bille, vmo is nowe in Paris. 
I would onely haue suche as are printed in those places, 
or els where therabout, and not all in fbl*. that yow 
haue gathered, ^t some of the principal, for the more 
expedition, of your copieng of them out. As touching 
your Frankford Catah^es, there is a bigge volume in 
4®. printed, contekdng all from the yerc 64. to 92. 
There is likewise an other from that tune, to 1600. in 
4®. nrinted by Hennings. These are bothe to be had 
at Nortons. But I thinke it is the later that you 
require : wherof I pray yow send me worde and I 
will conuey it with my next letter. Wherewith at this 
present I bidde yow adieu. 

your assured ever 

Tho. Bodley. 

London. Av^. 27 [1602]. 


[pp. 52-3] 


Letter 47 

Sir, I knowe not what is meant by the note, which I 
haue returned heerewith: but, as I doe suppose, it 
crept in with the rest vnwares to your sefi: Your 
Catalogue hath onely bookes in lawe and Physicke, 
because, as I imagine, yow haue gathered none of the 
other 2. faculties. By the cariar yow shall receaue 
your Franckf Gatalc^e, and likewise a glasse of the 
best inie, that I can presently find. I shall request 
yow, that in writing tfie names of the Autours to be 
fixed at the headdes of the Dcskes, yow would with your 
penne expresse your letters as full as yow can. For it 
chaunceth, by reason of sundrie letters but half drawen, 
when your paper taketh not the inke, which causeth 
obscuride. I pray yow pardon my curioside in these 
trifles: for that I am d^ous, as neere as I can to 
mecte with all exceptions. My trust is in yow, that 
my Catalc^e shall be written oufeof your man with all 
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expedition : for that without it, I am no body. If yow 
can not fmde paper large and good enough, to write 
the tables of the deskes, I ihinke it shall not skiJIe, if 
2. shectcs of some other paper, then roial, be pasted 
netely together : which may be done, as I suppose, 
without any blemishe. Which b all that I haue worfo 
the simfieng presently : wherupon I am to biddc yow 
most hartely a Dieu. 

your cucr assured 
Tho. Bodley. 

London, i. Sept. [1602]. 

Lest the cariar should refuse the cariage of your 
glasse of inke, my man made him beleue it was a giasse 
of dblellcd water : aind suche yow must aske for. 

[pp. 53 - 4 ] 


Letter 92 

Sir, I will be at the charge of pzinting the Catalogue, 
and so 1 pray yow signihe to M' Barnes, with whome, 
for the price, 1 will accord, at my comming to Oxon : 
praieng him the while to prouide suche aewc chaces, 
and rulers, with all other necessaries, as that worke shall 
require: to the end the Catalogue may be printed 
assoone as b possible. The next weeke, God willing, 
I will send away my bookes, and purpose my self, to be 
with yow shordy after : a which time we shall agree 
vpon the Letter, and all thinges eb in doubt. I pray 
yow send me Bacon, and as mr Hadrianus ioned with 
him, he shall be returned bound with some other. Yow 
fo^otte to send me word as touching the chestes to be 
placed in the windowes for the vse of the smaller bookes, 
what length, depth, and bredth thei may be of, and what 
number of bookes yow thinke they may conteinc : 
wherin I shall request yow to vse the adube of M' 
Priucx^ Hawley in spf^ial, and to commend me 
most hartely vnto him* I would receaue yo\ir answear 
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by the first the next wecke, for that I purpose therupon 
to send some wenscotte with my boohes. Yow must 
neede aduenture to send 2 or 3 letters to lo Chebunan, 
by seueral messei^ers^ whereby some one may com to 
his handes. Commend me most haitely to your 
brother. 

your euer assured 

Tho. Bodley. 

London, lun^ 13. [1604]. 

[pp. 97-8] 


Letter 142 

Sir, I haue sette downe in English e, the effect of a 
speeche, which I should desire might be vsed to the 
king. I haue writtoi it in hast, and without curiositie, 
for your vndcistaiiding onely : and so as yow may adde 
or dinJnishe, change or intopose what yow thinke good. 
For I haue onely sette downe the roi^he draught, 
which yow may refine, if yow like it. If 1 chauncc to 
see your brother before the cariar depart, I will conferre 
with him about it. To my iudgement, it will fitte 
your nenon and the place ve^ well, being written in 
pure latin, and gracAille deliuered. The lending of 
any booke out of the Libraiie may be assented to by no 
meanes : neith^ is it a mater that the Vniuersitie or 
Vicechancelour are to deal in. It can not stand with 
my publike resolution with the Vniuersitie, and ray 
denial made to the B. of Glocester, and the rest of the 
interpreten in their assemblie in Chiistchurche, who 
requested the like at my handes, for one or two b^kes. 
I pray yow therefore, whensoeuer yow talkc with 
D. Bhneowe, or any other Chat may happen to make the 
like request, to intreat them to p^^on me, being 
ahe^ether bent, sins thinges haue bin setled in the 
Libraiie to obserue all oraers as strictly as may be. 
The booke required is but Utle, and may soone be 
perused in the libraric it sd£ w^ich I doe not doubt, 
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by D. Blincowe will conddcr, and excuse my precis* 
nesse in obseniing an order so much ap^oued by 
others, and vrged still by my self. With Sir llio. Lakes 
I will deale to that effect as yow desire : but to specdc 
yow of that, which may be for your purpose, till this 
businesse al^ut the Idi^es comming be ou^ast, I 
for my part shall not haue the leisure to deuise. For 
it requireth more enquirie, and informadon of thinges 
then yow doc happely thinke on as yet. Howbcit in 
time conuenient for it, you shall be sure I will endcuour, 
what I can for your good, by my self and by my frindcs, 
in any respect. 

your affecdonat fiind 

Hio. Bodlcy. 

London, luly 26. [1605]. 


[pp. 147.8] 


Letter 231 

Sir, The $p»eeche goeth heere, that St Thomas 
Eue, the Librarie doore hath continued shutte : which 
is highly disliked of all that vnderstand it: but of no 
man more, than of my sdf: because many doe imagine, 
that the abuse is committed, with my toleration. Where¬ 
upon they doe descant, that whensoeuer God shall 
calle me, that whole Institution will quickly goe to 
wracke : which vndoubtedly will minister much occadon 
of repentance, among all senes of persons, that haue bin 
contcibutours. In which r^ard 1 can not choose, but 
request yow for heerafter, to alter yow course (which 
nowe I heare is too common) in taking that lioerde. 
For my meaning was euer, and so it is, I am sure, of the 
whole Vniuersitie, that still there should be that accesse, 
for students to that place, as was formerly allowed by the 
ancient statutes: whi^ ncuer permitted so large 
vacations. And although in som r^ardes, they were 
held ouer strict, yet ^ neere as is possible, they must 
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needes be obsenied : which I will alwaies endeuour, 
and yow will second me I hope, as I shall alwaies be 
your louing and very assured liiid. 

Tho. Bodley. 

Fulham. Ian, 3. [1613]. 

[pp. 230-1] 

From LtUers tff Sir Thumas BodUy u> Thmas JameSy First Kuprr of 
thi SodUian Library. EdiUd with art Introduction ty G. W. WfmUr, 
Oxford, 1926, 


Bodley’s Letters to the University op Oxford 

Letter I 

[To the Vice-Chancellor] 

Sir although you know znec not, as I suppose, yet for 
the larthcrii^ of an offer, of evident vtiJitie, to your 
whole Vniuersity, I will not be to scrupxUous, in craving 
your ass^tancc. I haue bin alwaies of a mind, that yf 
god of his foodnesse, should make mee able to doc any 
thing, for the benefit of posleride, I would shew some 
token of affection that I haue evermore boame, to the 
studies of good learning. I know my portion is too 
slender, to j^erforme for the present, any answerable act, 
to my willing disposition : but yet to nodfie some part 
of my desire in that behalf, I haue thus to deale. Where 
there hath bin heretofore a publike library in Oxford : 
which you know is apparcit, by the rome it self re- 
mayning, and by your statute records I will take the 
^arge and cost vpon me, to reduce it again to his 
former vse : and to make it litee, and handsome with 
seates, and shelfes,. and Deskes, and all that may be 
needhill, to sture vp other mens benevolence, to helpe 
to fonush it with bookes. And this I purpose to 
beginne, assoonc as timber can be gotten, to the intent 
pat you may reape, some spedic profitt of my proicct. 
And where before as I conceaue^it was to be reputed, 
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but a Store of bookes of diuvcsc benefectors : because 
it never had any lasting aliowanc[e], for augmentation 
of the number, or suppiie of bookes decaied : whereby 
it came to passe, that when those that were in beings 
were ether wasted or embezelcd the whole foundation 
came to ruine: to meete with that inconvenience, I 
will so provide heereafter (if god doe not hinder my 
present designe) as you shall be still assured of a standing 
annual rent, to be disboursed every yere in faumg of 
bookes, in officers stipends, and other pertinent occasions 
with which prouvision, and some order for preservation 
of the place, and of the fiimiture of it, from accustomed 
abuses, it may perhaps in tyxne to come, proue a notable 
treasure for the multitude of volumes: an excellent 
benefit for the vse and ease of studenles : and a singuler 
ornament in the Vniuersity. 1 am therefore to ialreat 
you, because I will doe nothing without their publike 
approbation, to deliuer this that I have signified in that 
good sort, that you thinke meete: and when yow 

S 5 to lette me knowe, their adeeptation of my offer 
be redy to effect it, with all convenient expedition. 
But for the better effeclir^ of it, I doe desire to be 
informed whether the Vniuersity be sufficiently qualified 
by licence of Mortmaine, or other assurance to receaue 
a farther grant of anye rent or anuctie, then they doe 
presently enioy. And if any instrumentes be extant, 
of the auncient donations to their former library, I 
would with their good liking, see a transcript of them : 
and likewise of such statutes, as were deuised by the 
founders, or afterwarde by others for die vsage of the 
bookes. Which is now as much as I can tntnke on, 
wherevnto at your good leasure, I would request your 
frcndly answere. And yf it lie in my abilitie, to dcserue 
your paines in that behalf, althot^pi} wee be not yet 
acquainted you shall find me very forward, 
ffrom London ffeb: 23. 1597. 

your affcctionat fi'end 
• Tho. Bodlcy. 

» IPP’ 4 - 5 ] 
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Letter 6 

[Endorsed! To the right worshipfiiU my very special 
good frind M' Doctour Riues Viccchancelour of the 
Vniuersitie of Oxon. 

Sir, I knowe there be many, that faine would haue me 
hasten, their free accesse vnto the Librarie: whiche 
hath bin euer my endeuour, to peribume assoone as 
imght be. I did onely first desire, that by some sightly 
shewe of bookes, the place might receaue the greater 
grace and reputation, and thereby minister more con- 
twtment to students and strangers. For I haue euer 
bm persuaded, that the better credit it caiicth for 
stoare and worthe of bookes, the sooner most men will 
be ^awcn, not onely to affect it, but to aduaunce and 
ennche it, with some of their best and rarest Autours • 
aswcl to manifest their loue vnto to Vniuersitie, as to 
bring suchc a place of publike studie, to a state of 
sii^laritie. And although in that respect I doe not 
rest as yet satisfied, with this quantitie of bookes, that I 
haue gathered already: yet because I am vnwilling, 
that the hope of haumg more, should stoppe the vse 
ot these on being, to the prdudice perhaps, of many 
mens profitmg in their priuat studies, I would intreat 
yow therefor nowe, to acquaint the Vniuersitie with my 
full resolution, which is, if they be so contented to 
settc the Librarie open for students to frequent it, before 
the next Act But as there can be litle hope of either 
g^ vsage, or long continuance, of any Fundation of 
that natae, without orders and statutes for the gouem- 
ment of it: so I can not but make boldc, to recommend 
the same m earnest wise, to their effectual consideration 
I could i^ely coaiecture (suche hath bin their wonted 
tauour) that they will willingly confbrme their maner 
of proce^g, to what pxoiect soeuer I shall dcliucr, 
yet knowing, as I doe, mine owne insufficiencic, for a 
mater of that moment, I will«by no meancs vndertake 
to contnuc it of my self. Oncl)jrthis I doc desire they 
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may vaderstand, that because it is an Action which© 
concemeth me neercr, then any one whosoeucr, and 
therefor driueth me to meditat more seriously vpon it, 
I will nowc impart vnto them, and from time to time 
heerafter, what to me in my iud^ement, seemeth mccte 
to be ordeined: referring it still whatsoeuer 1 shall 
signific, to be reformed, reiccted, or accepted, as they 
shall iin^y determine. As nowe for the present, my 
opinion is this, that before they goe about to establishe 
statutes for continuance, it would auailc very muche, 
to make proofc beforehand, for one whole yere, howc 
all thinges be guided by the practise of some fewe, 
of their ancient orders: an 5 then after to goe forward, 
vpon a deeper inspection into all inconueniences, with a 
perfcctcr ploite oi gouemment. For I see that diuers 
constitutions, whiche were carefully deuised for the vse 
of the former Librarie, may well be reuiued, and 
receaued againe as authentical and good, with some 
litle alteradon. They are all recorded, as I take it, in 
their publi^ Statut bookes, of whiche to serue the 
prcscDt tumc, I haue noted these to be the chiefest. 
First, assoone as the rowme was replenished with 
bookes, before that Libertie would be graunted, for 
any to frequent it, there was a special day assigned, and 
committies deputed, for taking am othe of euery Gradual, 
and of as many besides, as by Licence were allowed to 
studic in that place. The Forme of that othe is ex-' 
pressely there settc downe, with this addition to it, that 
euery Graduat alwaise after, at the time of his Ad¬ 
mission, should take the same precisely. Whether 
nowc Ae like againe, may be thought a fitte othe, to be 
publiiely ministced (whenmto for my self I doe very 
muche incline^ or whether it may suffice, that they have 
sworen alrcaay in general termes, to obscrue all the 
statutes of die Vniuersitie, I leauc to them to be dis¬ 
cussed ; whiche I make no doubt they will perfourme, 
so as nowe euery Graduat, aswell as heeraflcr, may hoW 
himself thereby religiously tied, to tender the safotic 
and good of the Libi^e. An other meete point for 
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them to dedde, is touching the qualidc of those persons, 
to whome it shall be lawfull, to cnioic the freedome 
their [jtc] of studie. There was a Limitatioii in the 
former Decrees, permitting it oncly vnto Graduates, 
and to the sonnes of Lordes of the Parliament house: 
but eiuoining withall that no Batcheler Graduat, 
exceptir^ Batchclers of Diuinidc, and Licentiates in 
cuery Facultie, might studie in the Librarie, without 
thdr habites and hoodes: vnless they had formerly 
taken the d^ree of a Master, or procured a Dispeasa- 
tion from the Congregation house- This Limitation, 
I suppose, Submitting my opinion to their reformation) 
may he suffered still to stand in force ; but with some 
ffirthcr qualification, That any gentleman stranger, 
may haue libertie to enter, so he come accompanied 
with a Graduat, or some odier that is sworen, and will 
answear on his othe, for suche as come with him. For I 
doubt muche, it would be reputed a dcfcctiue 
constitution, if when persons of Nobilitie and eminent 
r ailing , widi a great many others of merit and worthc, 
shewe themselues so bountifull, in helping to fumishe 
their stoarehousc with bookes, there should be no 
prouiso made, lor their accesse vnto the place. Wher- 
upon I could wishe in my slender discourse, when any 
gentleman of sort, shall at any time request, for his 
wrtherance in some studie, to come in of himself, aswdl 
as with another, and like as euery Graduat, to become 
a freeman of the Librarie, that his licence then should 
passe by the way of a Grace, and that there should be 
no refusal, without some cause of great exception i but 
alwaies with condition that he s£aU ffame himself to 
take the accustomed othe, or promise to keepe it on 
his Honor if his dimtie and state, shall require that 
preeminence- Furthermore, there is somewhat nowe 
at first, to be duly considered, in that which of ancient 
[time] was decreed, about the Election, Function, and 
Stipend of the Librarie Keeper: on whose fidelitie and 
care they are chiefly to relie,» for the managing of this 
businesse. But as touching ^ection, I must become 
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an humble suitour to the Vniucrsitie, that they will 
ratifie the choise, which I haue made already: oucr- 
forwardly perhaps, as not of any right belonging vnto 
me : but yet forc^ vnto it, for many vreent occasiojis, 
whiche craued as soone as my manusd workes were 
finished, the present assistance of a diligent Keeper: 
so as then I aSmitted M'James of Newe College, vpon 
special presumption of their fauorable liking, of whom- 
socuer I should constitut: but of him in particular, for 
his honestie, and learning, and sin^lar abilitic, to 
acquite himself of such a charge : besides his manilbld 
dcserces, in the publike late occasions ofthc Vniuersitie. 
And for the duties apperteining to his Office and 
Function, although some of them be specified in the old 
Decrees, yet are tiiey most of suche a kmde, as according 
to the time, and state of thinges present, and the dis¬ 
crepant nature of this newe Institution, must either be 
reformed, or vtlcrly made voide: as there must for 
other causes be diuers newe ordeined. Which will be 
then perfourmed best, when by one yercs obseruation, 
they shall be able to disceme, where abuses may haue 
entrance, and what statutes to sette downe for their 
timely preuention. In the meane while I should thinke 
it might content, for this yeres trial, to tie the Keeper 
no further, by virtue of his othc, then according to the 
forme already juescribed, to be faithfuJI in his custodie, 
and diligent in opening and shutting the librarie : 
rcfcrrii^ him for his houres and dales of intermission, 
and for his maine direction in all other seruices, to that 
which certaine penons appointed vnto it, by publike 
consent, shall aduise him for the time. For suche I 
would request the Vniuersitie to delegat, and I will 
willingly ioine my travels to theirs, whereby to grownde 
my course of dealing, vpon a surer fundation then mine 
owne onely liking. Lastly for the stipend, whiche was 
alotted in time past, to the Keeper tor his seruice, by 
the gifte, as 1 remember, of King Henry the fourth, it 
is a mater, in my opinion, to be aduisedly thoi^ht on, 
howe it should be nowe disposed. For were it so, as I 
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hauc heard, that it was conferred on the Reader of the 
Lady Margarites Lecture, vpon the dissolution of the 
former Librarie : sith there is at this present an other 
newe a foote, I can not readily conceaue, howe it can 
be well with^awen, from the vse assigned for it, in the 
iirst Donation. But being vtterly ignorant, howe that 
mater hath bin caried, I leauc it to them, to decide as 
they please. For that which I doc vtter, is all in 
respect, of the excessiue paines and cumbers, whiche 
will light vpon the Keeper, and will vndoubtedly 
deserue a farre greater stipend, then the summe of 
twentie poundcs, which is all as yet by my designe, that 
is to be defalked from the anm^ rent of one nundred 
markes, prouided for the Librarie. Howbeit I haue no 
meaning, neither is it a thing, that I could accord, to 
haue any part of it on the soadaine, deducted from the 
pension 01 the present Reader : but oncly that heeraftcr 
it may be conuerted, when his reading is expired, to the 
purposes first intended. And when that resolution is 
publiky taken, I will both for the Reader and Keepers 
contentation, vntil this Readers place be vacant, dis- 
boursc cucy yere the twentie poundes, together with 
the summe o^ his ancient allowance. This is all in 
effect that I will recommend to their present consulta¬ 
tion, whiche may suffice, I doc not doubt, for this yeres 
vsage of the Librarie : although I knowe that for 
beerafter, there must a formal booke be drawen, both 
of these and other statutes, concerning the recept, 
custodie, and imploimcnt of the publike reuenue, and 
of that whiche is conferred of bencuolence vpon it : and 
for the annual choise of Ouerseers, to take the Keepers 
Account of bookes, to surucy their defectes, for their 
bindii^cs, cheininges, placingcs, and to enquire of all 
abuses: of whiche pointes in like sort, when the dme 
shall be for it, I will be careful! to deliuer my priuat 
conceat: but still with that respect, that my duty 
requireth, in reseruing a power and authoxitie to them, 
to alter all that I propose, as*thcy by their experience, 
shall finde there is occasion. Apd thus without other 
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cercmonie, then earnest intreatie, that yow will not 
sticke to pardon my ncccssarie length of writing, and 
when the time shall be for it, to make report of the 
tenour to the Vniuersitie, I bidde yow very hartely and 
happely fercwell. 

your very assured frind 

From London Tho. Bodley. 

Marche 27. 1602. 

[pp. 11-14] 


Letter 15 

To the right wor** Doctor Singleton vicechancellor 
of the vniuersitie of Oxon. 

Sir About some three yeares past, I made a motioxk 
hcere in London to M' Pauie Pindar Gonsull of the 
Company of the Englishe Marchantes at Aleppo a 
famous port in the Turkes dominions: that he would 
vse his best meanes, to procure me some bookes in the 
Syriacke Arabicke, Turtishe and Persian tongues, or in 
any other language of those Esteme nations : bycause 
I make no doubt but in processe of time, by the extra- 
ordinatie diligence of some one or other student they 
may bee read£y vnderstoode, and some speciall vse 
made of theire kinde of leaminge in those partes of the 
woride. And where I had a purpose to remboursc all 
die charge, that might growe therevpon he sent of late 
vnto me twcntic several! volumes in Ae foresaid tongues 
and of his liberall disposition hath bestowed them freely 
on the Librarie. Tney are manuscriptes ali (for in 
those cxmtries they hauc no kinde of printing) and were 
valued in that place at a verie highe rate. I will send 
them, er be longe, praying you the whyle, to notifie so 
much vnto the vidversitie and to move them to write a 
letter of thankes which I will finde meanes to convey 
to his handea, being lately departed from London to 
Constantinople, ^^^the^ the letter be indited in 
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Latin or Englishe it is not much material!, but yet in my 
conceite it will doe best to him in Englishe. . . . 

London r6n* Novemb. 5th. Tho. Bodicy. 

Sir Pindars bookes treat of di^erent maters in 
sundrie sciences as M' James hath lately learned of a 
Persian, Secretarie to the Persian Ambassador Sir 
Robert Shirley from whose mouthe he hath taken notes 
of the subiect of as many of them, as the Persian vnder- 
stoode. 

[pp. 21-2] 

From IdiUti Sis Thomas Bodl^ io ths Umvtrsii^ of Oxford^ 
EdxUi hy 0 . W. WkssUr, Oxford, for priocU amlatioii, 

1957. 


CHAPTER IV 


REV, JAMES KIRKWOOD [circa 1650-1708) 

Scotland has given birth to numerous promiacnt 
benefactors of librarianship, and even in the seventeenth 
century several of her sons were acdve in an endeavour 
to provide literature for the people, or for select group. 
James Kirkwood and Samuef Brown in particular 
fostered the love of rcadii^, made good literature 
available to a public cut off from the large towns, and 
sowed the seeds of interest in public libraries. 

James Kirkwood was bom about 1650 at Dunbar, 
Scotland, graduating M.A. at Edinburgh University in 
1670. In the year 1690 Kirkwood corresponded with 
the Hon. Robert Boyle conceraii^ the %norancc of the 
Gaelic people of scripture and general literature, fredy 
distributing copies of the Bible to those too poor to 
purchase them. In 1699 appeared his anonymous 
pamphlet An overture for founding and maintaining of 
bibliotkuhy in every parock throughout th^ Kingdom . . . 
humbly offmd to the present assembly,'^ which sv^ested that 
parish ministers should deposit their books to form die 
nucleus of parish libraries, the local schoolmaster acting 
as librarian. Four catalogues of each collection were 
to be written out, one each for the minister, the 
presbytei^ the library and the central dep6t at Edin¬ 
burgh. TTie minister was to receive the value of his 
boob by means of an annual tax. on the income of the 
parish, and every good book published was to be 
purchased. Kirkwood even visualised the setting up 
of a printing pess for the publication of established 

* Privately reprinted w fnpMis facet by Btc. Jsfius KiHoMod in t€$s, to f^atd 
IshrefUi u . . 4 WUk iatneateny imatks by WiUiam Blcdts, 
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classics and new works- The year 1702 saw the appear¬ 
ance of his second pamphlet, A copy of a letter onent a 
project for erecting a library in eveiy presbytery or at least 
county w the Hisklands, [etc.], and two years later 
(March 29, 1704J the General Assembly passed “An 
act ancnt libraries in the Highlands/’ followed by 
fiirther legislation in 1705, 1706 and 1709. Kirkwood 
wanted to see a library in every county in the High¬ 
lands, founded by public and private benefactions. 
Boolts were to be loaned to approved preachers, school¬ 
masters and students, every borrower depositing a 
quarter more than the value of the book, as shown in 
the catalogue, as security. Books were to be retained 
CO longer than six weeks, and a half-yearly inspection 
was to be made by the I^esbytery. 

Many libraries were founded, but they suffered badly 
from n^lcct, most having completely disappeared by 
1826, fcrkwood is believed to have fbundca a library 
for clergy in the Highlands in 1699. On March 4, 
170J1, he was elected a corresponding member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on March 
II of that year reading before the Society Letters and 
papers from Mr. Kirkwood relaling to the erection of lending 
liSraries in ike Highlands. 

James Kirkwood anticipated by many years the 
public demand for hterature, and his object friled 
mainly because education must precede the desire for 
increased knowledge. He lived m advance of his con¬ 
temporaries, and although the torch he kindled to all 
intents and purposes flickered out, his project was 
obviously a forerunner of the county library movement. 
In the year 1708 he died, bequeatlung his books to the 
presbytery of Dunbar.* 


* See rdoence at cad of Chapter. 
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REV. JAMES KIRKWOOD (c. 1650-1708) 

Jawes Kirkwood on Paj^ochiai. Libraries in Scotland 

I. Books are so vastly multiplied, and do so encrease 
dayly, that most part of Students either want Money 
to buy any modcrat Collection of them ; or 2 they 
want Convenience to keep them, for Books are very 
troublesome to Transport from place to place ; or 3 (7, 
they have not them in due time, while they arc young 
and free from Cares ; for after a man is settled m the 
World, then the Cares of his Family, and the Affairs of 
his C^ing, do so take up his Mind, that he can have 
no time nor heart to study. 4. The Money that is 
bestowed upon Books must be looked up>on as lost; and 
this certainly is a great Discouragement. 5. Many 
Books which a Student shall happen to buy, will after 
perusal, be found little worth, at least for tiis purpose, 
whereby he is lamentably disappointed; and iosethboth 
his Money and time. 6. We live at much distance 
from these famous Towns, where most part of Books are 
Printed, ih&t there are many useful new Books Printed 
which we never hear of, and these we hear of, cannot be 
brought home to us without great EOTenses and Trouble. 
7. Although a Student had all the Advantages that can 
be reasonably expected in one man, yet he cannot 
Acquire all the Books in the World, that may relate to 
the Subject he studies ; and so he will still be uneasie 
and suspicioiis, that there may be something worth his 
Knowledge in these Books he wants. And it is not to 
be expected, that any man can advance or improve any 
Act or Science to a full Degree, dll first he have a full 
and comprehensive Knowledge of all that hath been 
written and discovered of that Subject before, him : and 
therefore compleat and fi-cc Libraries arc absolutely 
necessary for the Improving of Arts and Sciences, and 
for Advancii^ of Learning amongst us. 

For effectuating of this, and for remeding all the fore- 
named Inconveniencies, it is modcsfly conceived with 
submission to better Judgments, that fre Founding and 
Maintaining of Bibliothe^ in every Paroch within this 
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Kingdom, will be a most effectual means, for thereby a 
Student will have .compleat Libraries within a few 
Miles of the place where he shall happen to reside, out 
of which he may easily furnish himself from time to 
time, of all sorts of Books fit for his purpose without 
Money, and that in his youth, while he^th health and 
strength to Study, anrf is free from the cares of the 
World, neither can he be troubled with useless Books, 
seeing he may presently return them to the Bibliotheck 
and take others; and Lastly, These Libraries in a few 
years, being furnished, not only with all the valuable 
and useful! Old Books in any Art or Science, but also 
with all the valuable New Books, so soon as ever they 
arc heard of or seen in the World, as will clearly be 
demonstrat afterwards. 

The Method and particulars which I think necessary 
for this Founding and Maintaining of Bibliothecks in 
every Paroch throughout thb Kingdom are these. 

iri, A convenient place in every Paroch must be set 
a part, and fitted for keeping of Books. 

2 ly. Every present Minister must mvc in all his 
Books, to the Bibliotheck of his own Paroch, at the 
sight of the Herctors of the Paroch, who shsill cause 
rank them conform to their volumes, and shall cause 
take exact Alphabetical Catalogues of them, with the 
place where, and the time when they are printed, of 
which Catalogues, there must be four principal Goppies 
subscribed by the Minister and Heretors of each 
Paroch; whereof one Copy shal be kept by the 
Minister, as an obligation u^n the Paroch till he be 
payed for his Books, another shall be kept by the Here* 
tors in a little Chist in the Bibliotheck, that it may be 
an obligation upon the Keeper of the Kbliotheck, to 1 ^ 
answerable for aU these Bool^; the third must be kept in 
the Bibliotheck openly, that any Heretor of the Paroch, or 
Minister of the Presbyterie may get a double of it when 
they please ; and the fourth Copy shall be sent to the 
prinapal Library at Edinburgh, to [be] kept there for 
several uses. 


t 
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3 diji. For avoiding all debates and difficulties, that 
may arise between Heretors and Ministers in valuing 
these Books, it will be fit that some Ministers and 
Heretors be appointed to draw out a general Catalogue 
of all the Books in the Kingdom, out of those pardcuJar 
Catalogues that shall be sent in to Edinburgh nonx every 
Paroch, and to set a certain price upon each Book; 
which general Catalogues wim the price affixed to 
each Book, shall be Printed and distributed through 
every Paroch of the Kingdom, conform to which 
Catalogue, the Books in every Paroch shall be valued : 
or there may be laid down some genera! rules for 
valuing of Books at so much per Sheet, and so much 
for Binding. 

4 ily. When any Minister shall die, or be removed 
from one Kirk to an other, dien he or his Heirs or 
Assigneys, shall have right to ail the Stipends of that 
Paroch to which he gave in his Books, ay and while 
he be payed of theb full value conform to the Cata¬ 
logue : and the Ministers of die Presbytery shall supply 
that Kirk during that time, but if the Paroch cannot 
conveniendy want a minister so loi^, then the succeeding 
Minister shall want such a proportional part of the 
Stipend as shall be thought fit, which shall be payed 
yearly to the fint Minister, his Hrirs or astigneys, till 
the full value of his Books be payed. 

5 ihly. Where the Kirks arc vacant, the Ministers of 
the Presbyterie with the Heretors of the Paroch, shaU 
have power to bestow all the vacant Stipends of that 
Kirk, upon such Books as they shall think most fit and 
necessary for the Bibleotheck* of that Kirk. 

6 ihly. Each Presbyterie shall endeavour to be a 
compleat Library within it self, that is, they shall 
endeavour to have one Copy at least, of every valuable 
Book extant in some one Bibliotheck or other within 
their bounds; wherefore it will be necessary that all the 
Ministers in one Presbyterie, compare their Catalogues, 

• 

* Thu weiU u alM s^ed “Biblwth«k*’ 10 Kirfewood'9 book, and u but 
copied M prinied. [J. Z..Y.] 
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and consider of what Books they have more Coppies 
than are needful amongst them, and what Books they 
think useful; of which they have no Coppies at all, 
that they may exchange the Books they have for these 
they want, conform to the value set on each Book by 
the general Catalogue. 

7 thly. The keeper of the Bibleotheck, who may be the 
Reader or School-master of the Paroch, must find 
caution to the Minister and Here tors, to be feithful in 
keeping the Books, and in preserving them from all 
inconveniences; and he shall not lend out any Book 
but to an Herelor of the Paroch, or to a Minister of the 
Presbyterie, or to such persons residing within the 
Paroch as shah find sufficient caution for all the books 
they get out of the Library, and he shall take obligations 
from them all, that they shall restore the Books in good 
condition, and within such a set time as may be suffi¬ 
cient for reading the Book, but within one Moncth at 
farthest; that so an Herctor may not defraud the rest 
of the use of any Book. And for preventing the 
imbazling the Books of thir Libraries, it is fit there be 
a note written upon the reverse of the Title page, and 
on the last leaf of each Book Subscribed by the Minister, 
declaring that the Book belongeth to the Bibleotheck 
of such a Paroch, so that wherever anv Book shall be 
found wanting the Title page and the last leaf, it may 
be suspected to be stollen from the Libraries, and so 
may be confiscat to their use. 

8 thly. It will be convenient that there be a Book 
binder in every Presbyterie, to bind all the Books that 
belong to that Presbyterie, for which end he must be 
provided with a House, and all the Instruments fit for 
nis Trade, and with some small Stipend yearly to 
maintain him; and then whatsoever Books he shall 
bind he shall be payed only for the materials, but 
nothing for his work ; or the keepers of the Bibleothek 
or Mumters Servants may be taught to bind Books, and 
may easiely bind all the new»Books that shall be given 
in to that Library in Sheets. 
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9 tkij. It will be convenient that all the Bibliothicks 
in the Kingdom observe the same method of ranging 
and placeing their Books : which method may be to 
rank the Books according to their name and number, in 
the general Catalogue, which name and number must 
be written upon a piece of paper, and battered to the 
back of the Book, or to some leaf of it, that it may be 
easiely seen and read, by any person that comes into 
the Bibliothick, that so Ministers or Students, when 
they shall happen to remove from one Paroch or 
Bibliothick to another, they may not be at a loss 
where to find any Book, for by this method they 
will presently know in what place every Book should 
stana 

These are all the particulars which I think necessary 
for the present for founding of Bibliothicks in every 
Paroch, tut for the maintaining and promoting these 
it will be necessary further, that. 

10 tkly. One Moneths Cess to be payed yearly, to be 
settled as a Fond for buying and Printing, all such Books 
New or Old, as shall be judged valuable and usefdll 
to be distributed through the Kingdom, and every 
BibUotheck in the Kingdom shall get a Copy of every 
Book that shall be printed : the one half of tfiis Moneths 
Cess must be payed by the Heretors conform to the 
proportions of their Stipends. 

ir tkly. This Money or Fond must be entrusted to 
some honest Person or Persons, who shall' therewith 
Erect a Printing-House, and Paper Manufectoiy, and 
shall settle and maintain a Correspondence with all 
the Printing presses abroad throughout Europe, and shall 
bring home some Copples of all me Books that shall be 
Printed, as soon as possible, and shall Reprint all such 
Books whether or Old, as shall be judged fittii^, 
or worthy to be distributed through the Kin^om, and 
they shall be oblidged to give up Accompts how the 
Money is bestowed, from time to time to such Ministers 
and others, as shall b^ appointed to receive, and 
examine the same. 
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12 thfy. A Commission of the General Assembly must 
be appointed, to Revise all the New Books that arc 
broi^ht home liom time to time, and to give some 
short Account of them in Print, or to employ such 
persons as they shall judge most fit for that Work : and 
to Revise all the Old Books, and to determine what 
Books shall be Printed every Moneth, and to receive 
and examine the Piinlers Accompts. 

This is a method which I think will be both easie and 
effectual for establishing and promoting of Bibliolhecks 
in every Paroch throughout t^ Kingdom, neither do I 
foresee any material Objection, that can be made 
against any particular Article of it- 

[pp. S5-41] 


You may remember, That I had some Discourse with 
you, when I was in Scotland; About Libraries for the 
Highlands, at which time also 1 sbewey you a 
S^em, about ordering the Libraries. , . . Tne great 
examples of Charity, which this Kingdom afford, par¬ 
ticularly in what concerns Libraries for the Plantations, 
have animated and disposed me to fall to work, and to 

a what may be done for those in our Native Country, 
0 need such helps and encouragements as much as 
any. I need not say much about the Reasons for this 
Undertaking. The Printed Paper which 1 send you, 
will show how great and important they are, and it is 
likely, your own knowIe<^e and observation, will 
furnish you with others. 

I thought fit to mention the kinds of Books which we 
intend to purchase ; That they who give Books, and 
not Money may know what sort of Treatises we aim at, 
and may not pul us off with trash. As for Popish Books 
and perhaps some others likeways, tho they be not lit 
for the weaker sort of People; yet for the Library of a 
Divine they are convenient necessary, that so they 
be the more able to deal with the Adversary. I suppose 
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no body of any discretion or Leaming will question 
this. 

[pp. 61-3] 


It would be of some advantage to this design, if you 
and some others of the Ministry, would write to some 
Ministers of the Presbyterian way, at London to move 
them to concurr in this Affair : And if to all this were 
added some endeavours in ScoUandj to procure some 
Books, or Money to buy them, we m^ht then hope to 
get libraries erected in Each Presbytry-Seat oi the 
rli^klandSi and perhaps for Orkn^ and ^itland, whose 
need of Books is likcways apparent. 

[pp- 65-6] 


AN ACCOUNT OF A DBSION AEOUT ERECTING SOME 
L 3 RARIES IN THE HlQHLAJmS OF SCOTLAND, FOR THE 
USE CHIEFLY OP MINISTERS AND PROBATIONERS 

The Reasons for setting on foot this Design are ; 

I. The great scarcity of Books among the Ministers 
in those Parts, some of them hardly having so many 
as are worth twenty shillings. 

II. The small Provision many of them have in the 
Highlands (iho in other parts of the Kingdom, Ministers 
are for the moat part, much better provided for) so that 
ve^ few of them can spare anything out of thdr poor 
livings towards the purchasing of Books. 

III. The great industry of the Romish Missioimus 
amongst them makes it necessary for them to be tolerably 
provioed with such Books, as may enable them to 
encounter their Adversaries. 

IV. The gross ignorance of the People in those parts, 
together with some late endeavours to seduce the 
Inhabitants of the Isle fsiHkUx into a state of Heathenism, 
make it very necessary that they should be provided with 
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such Treatises as prove the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

V. The Excellent Parts and Capacities of the 
Ministers generally throughout the Highlands ; as they 
invite generous and charitable Persons to alFord them 
what assistance they can, in this kind; so they give 
good ground to ej^cct much fruit from such a Cnaricy. 

VI. As such Cibraries will be of extraordinary 
Advantage to the Ministers, so they will be greatly 
useful to such young men as intend for the Sacred 
Office, who cannot acquire any tolerable measure of 
necessary and useful knowledge, unless they arc fur¬ 
nish’d with a sufficient munber of good Boob. 

VII. To ail which must be added their great distance 
from all such places where they might either buy or 
borrow such Books as are useful to them. 

To Answer in part the above-mention’d Design, it is 
intended, to have one Library in each County of the 
Highlands ; except where there are but few Parishes, 
in which case, one library is at first to serve two or 
three Counties: Their l^umber may be afterwards 
increased as Encouragement is given. 

The Money or Books which shall be given may be 
put into the hands of M'. Taylor a Bookseller at the 
§hip, or of M'. Robinsen at the Golden Lion in St. 
Fa^*s Church-yard, who will give the Benefactors a 
note of what iloney or Books shall be intrusted to 
them. 

[pp. 73-^ 

Extracts from Two tracts on the fomSng and mmnUtudng of parochial 
libxQTus in Scotland. ^Jarw ICirbvood, Chicago, 1906. (Dana, John 
Cotton, and Kent, Henry W. Eds. LtUraturc of libraries in tJu 
locntA and ei^hUentk eonturiss. IV.) 
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DR. THOMAS BRAY (1656-1730) 


Certain of the libraries established by Dr. Bray, and 
by his “ Associates ” still exist as monuments to the 
activities of a great man, who foresaw the enormous 
possibilities of 3 ie development of libraries in isolated 
areas almost two hundred years before the field was 
really cleared for the establishment of county libraries. 
Although Bray’s libraries were intended primarily for 
the clergy, he widened their scope and was directly 
responsive for the foundation ot numerous libraries 
both in this country and abroad. 

Thomas Bray was born at Marton, Shropshire, in 
1656, attending school at Oswestry before entering 
Hart Hall, Oxford, to study theology. In 1699 he went 
to Maryland, three years afier he had been app>ointed 
Commissary of that colony, and he proposed that 
parochial Hbraries should be provided there for the 
use of ministers. Later, Bray planned to establish a 
lending library in every deanery throughout England 
and Wales. He established lifcraries at Gravesend, 
Deal and Plymouth for the use of cle^ awaiting 
embarkation at those ports. In 1700-1701 Bray re¬ 
turned &om Maryland, and in 1706 went to St. 
Bartolph-withoul-Aldgate. He was the author of 
numerous ecclesiastical works, and in 1726 appeared 
his Prinurrdia bibliotkicaria, containing several schemes of 
parochial libraries. Previous to this, however, an 
Act for the belter preservation of parochial libraries 
in that part of Great Sritain called England ” (7 Anne, 
c. xiv), known as Dr. Bray’s Act, had been passed 
in 1708. 
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Bray desired to establish Marine libraries for chap¬ 
lains of men-of-war, and left £25 in his will for that 
pumose. He founded about fS^ libraries in America 
and elsewhere abroad, aixty-one parochial libraries in 
England and Wales, fifty-seven lending catechetical 
libraries in England and Wales, and sixteen in the Isle 
of Man. After his death the work was carried on by 
“ The Associates of Dr. Bray ” who founded the fol¬ 
lowing number of parochial libraries : 1757 {8J ; 1760 
(i) : 1761 (iQ ; 1762 (1) ; 1764 (i) ; 1765 (16) ; 
1766 (16) ; 1768 (8) ; 1807 (0 ; and thirty-six lending 
liorancs between 1753 and 1807. 

Thomas Bray died in London on February 15, 1730, 
leaving a son and a daughter. He bequeathed his 
library to the Parochial library of Sheldon (where he 
had been rector from 1690 to 1696), and certain volumes 
to other libraries. 


RiFSKUNCSg 

Houlette, William D. Parish libraries and the wm'k of the 
Reverend Thomas Bray. Libra^ 4, 1934, pp. 588-609- 

Smith, George. Dr. Thomas Bray. Library Association Record, 
IS, 19SO, pp. 342-60. [Portrait of facing p. 321 .] 

[Smith, Samuel]. Puhtiek spirit Ulustralcd in the Hfe and designs 
of the Reoerend Tmnas Br^, D-ft., formerly hdimster of St. Botolpfi 
Without AldgaU, London. To w/aeft are addtd the designs and pro- 
eeedings of t^jse who n/no firm the Sooie^ which he instituUd, and other 
illustratians. The second edition, reoised, 180S. [is( edition 1746.] 
[In addition to his life and aedvides this contains the Act of Parlia- 
Dient (7 Anne, c. xiv) relating to Parochial Hbraries, lists of 
libraries founded by Bray, and by his Associates, a list of Associates, 
catalogues of his books and MS^. bequeathed to Sion College, etc.'\ 


BRAY ON PAROCHIAX LIBRARIES 

He proposed That Each Clergyman should subscribe 
some small matter proportionable to the value of his 
Living or Circumstances in-the World; the Gentry, 
what in their Generosity they shall think fit.” 
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“ And the subscriptions of both to be taken and 
retiirn’d to London ; and the Libraries transmitted into 
the Country in the Method following. 

“ I. That one third of the Subsenption-Mon^, vi2. 
io£, be subscrib’d and paid at the next Easter-Visita¬ 
tion . . . and return’d up to the Treasurers of the 
Subscription, Mr, Francis Svans, Secretary to the Lord 
Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield, or Mr, Thomas 
Taylor at the Lord Almoner’s Lodgings in Whate-Hall. 

2- That within a Month after, Books to the value 
of Thii^ Pound, be sent down into the subscribing 
Deaneries, and that they be made up in such Boxes, 
or Book-Presses with Shelves in them, and Locks and 
Doors to ’em, as will serve both to preserve ’em in the 
Carriage down, and in the Place where diey shall be 
deposited for the Publick Benefit. And being kept in 
such moveable Repositories, they can at any time be 
remov’d to any part of the Dean^, as by the vote of the 
Clergy at a Visitation shall be judged most convenient 
to have ’em log’d in ; and that without the Charge of 
buildingany Room wherein to lay ’em ms. 

“3. That to make up the rcmainii^'fwo Thirds for 
the rurchase of the Books, each of the Qcrgy do in their 
respective Parishes, and amonwt the Gentry of their 
Acquaintance soIHdt some sm^l Subscription towards 
this Publick Design, by which such Subscribers, whether 
Gentlemen or Ladies, will be entitled to the Priviledge 
of borrowing at any rime a Book for their own Readii^ ; 
and that there may be proper and acceptable Books for 
them, there are some of the most valuable pieces of 
History, Gcc^raphy, and Travels provided in the 
following sett.” 

“ That the Books shall be afforded to the Subscribers 
something below the prices at which the Clergy or 
Gentry usually buy in by Retail in the Booksellers’ 
Sho^” and 

“That what GraHs Books will be obtain’d of the 
Bookseller in consideration of so many boi^ht of ’em 
towards these Lending Libraries: that these be set 
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a^rt towards making up Parochial Libraries for the 
Foreign Plantations.” 

“. . . There is but one Objection I can foresee 
against this Method of procuring these Lending 
Libraries, and that is the cjtcessive scarcity of Money.” 

“ If it could be brought about by any means, that we 
might have 400 Lending Libraries fixt throughout the 
kingdom ” each of which would take one copy of every 
new edition of a father or ancient writer such as St. 
Cyprian, Thucydides, or other book of value, then— 
“ whereas some Thousand Pounds worth of valuable 
Books, printed in Foreign parts, have been Imported 
Yearly, we by reason of the better Editions of the 
Ancient Writers, which our Learned Men are able to 
give the World, might be able to employ our own 
Paper-makers, Stationers, Printers, Book-tinders, Book¬ 
sellers here at home, to the maintaining many Thousand 
Persons amongst us, and might export so much of our- 
own, and Foreign Paper manufactured by our Selves, 
as would turn the Balance of that part of Trade, con¬ 
siderably to our own side.” 

He goes on, “ As for our Younger Gentry, I cannot 
think but it would tend extreamly to furnish their Minds 
also with that useful Knowledge in History, Travels, 
Humanity, i^riculture, and all such Noble Arts and 
Sciences, as will render ^em considerable both at home 
and abroad. And that it will very much keep *cm from 
idle Conversadon, and the Debaucheries attending it, 
to have choice Collections of such Books dispers’d 
tluough all the Kingdom, and waiting upon ’em in their 
own parlors, as will ennoble their Minds with principles 
of Vertue and True Honour, and will file off that 
Roughness, Ferity and Barbarity, which arc the never 
failing Fruits of Ignorance and lUiterature. Standing 
Libraries will signifie little in the Country, where 
Persons must ride some miles to look into a Book ; such 

£ jmcys bring too expensive of Time and Money : But 
ading Libraries, which come home to ’em without 
Charge, may tolerably well supply the Vacancies in 
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thdr own Studies, till such time as these Lending 
Libraries may be improv’d into Parochial Libraries.” 

From Smith, Georg«. Dr. TTiomas Bray. Ziiraiy Asso^Hon 
lUMTdt is> 19 m, pp. 24fi>60. 


THE BRAY CLERICAL LIBRARIES 

Dr. Bray believed most firmly in the necessity of the 
clergy keeping up their studies after ordination, if 
they were to be efficient ministers of Divine truth. 
His Caieckeiical Lectures (pub. 1696), the Bibliotheca 
Farockialis, with a catalogue of books (1697)* and an 
Ess^ ioumds Promoting all Necessary Useful Knowledge 
(pub. 1697), together with his founmng libraries at the 
seaports of Gravesend, Deal and Plymouth, before his 
voyage to Maryland, were succeeded on his return by 
the publication of a book on the Roman controversy, 
his birecioritm Musionanum, Primendia Bihliothecand, the 
Ecclesiastes of Erasmus, and the establishment of libraries 
in various rural deaneries. The Act ” For the better 
preservation of ^ochial libraries,” (7 Anne, c. xiv. 
1708), was passed at his instigation, and is still part 
of the statute law of the land, though not much acted 
upon, wc fear. The Bray Libranes are under the 
control of a body known as the Associates of Dr. Bray ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is the president, and the 
secretary is the Rev. H. W. Tucker, of the S.P.G. So 
far as we can Icaro, the work of control has been per¬ 
formed in a somewhat perfunctory way, the Associates 
doing little more than making grants from time to time, 
and at long intervals sendii^ out inquiry forms, which 
in many cases arc not answered. We know from 
personal observation that the condition of the Bray 
Libraries leaves a good deal to be desired, and from 
the last report received wc find that no fewer than 160 
of them, rounded at various dates between 1750 and 
1850, arc ** no longer c;tisting,” some of them being 
transferred to other places, but the majority we expect 
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“ lost,’* or, in plainer Ei^Iish, stolen. There are about 
156 libraries existing in England and Wales, and over 
150 in different colonies and foreign possessions ; many 
of them seem to have been “ augmented ” in recent 
years, and axe therefore, probably well Jised. The 
funds controlled by the Associates are, apparently, about 
^4,800 in amoxmt, besides £64 a year or so received 
m subscriptions. The interest and the subscriptions 
amount to about £150 per annum. In the last report 
to hand, the grants of books cost £150, and the oq>enses 
of management came to £31. 

From the figures quoted, it is clear that Dr. Bray’s 
intentions have not been realised to aiw very great 
extent, and we si^est that before the ^.P.G. Bicen¬ 
tenary has passed away a strenuous effort should be 
made to put the Association on a much better footii^. 
Everybody knows by this time (books^ers eyccially) 
that the clergy are not able to buy books as dey were 
able to do when the tithe was at par, whilst it is also 
true, though not so well known, that many of them are 
more diligent in reading than was the case some fifty 
years ago. Not to mention the modem institution of 
summer lectures, reading associations, book-clubs, etc., 
are probably more numerous to-day than at any time 
during the past century. Whether the reading is of the 
high character that was enterprised when fewer men 
read, we know not; probably it is in most cases lower. 
What needs encouragement is reading which involves 
research; and at a time when the laity, or many of 
them, are made familiar with the results of thought in 
other than clerical circles, by means of magazine 
articles and reviews, it is more tiian ever necessary that 
the clergy should bend themselves to studies which are 
reallv studies, and not mere risum^s of what a few leading 
minos are thinking. Dr. Bray’s mind would be, we fed 
sure, that his libraries should be stocked with works of 
the highest ability, works of reference, and books that 
from flieir cost are beyond the means of the average 
parish priest or his assistants. The Bray Associates 
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ought, therefore, to have this before them as their 
proper function—'the provision of books that otherwise 
would be beyond the reach of the cle^y ; and, as there 
are at least four or five hundred of such works that 
ought to be found within the library of every deanery, 
it is evident that the fund has a large task before it, and 
one incapable of fulfilment without a considerable 
increment of invested money. But it is not an impossible 
task, for we have sufficient confidence in the desire of 
the laity that their dei^ should be 'well-read men to 
believe that, if a general appeal were made in each 
deanc^ needing a library, or for the improvement of 
an existing library, the money would be forthcoming, 
Men of the learnw professions, other than the clerical, 
do not hesitate to say that the clergy know less about 
the matters proper to their profession than the men 
of any other calling- The reproach ought not to con¬ 
tinue to be deserved, nor will it if a strenuous effort be 
made in the direction we advocate. 

By the admission of the Associates themselves, the 
oversight of the libraries needs reform ; practically it is 
non-existent, for what can be the use of an inquiry 
form which is treated with contempt ? One of two 
things is needed—either the appointment of an inspector, 
who should make a triennial visit to the whole of the 
Bray Libraries, and send his report to the bishop of the 
diocese as well as to the Associates, or that the bishops 
should require from their rural deans, or archdeacons— 
the former preferably—a yearly report as to the con¬ 
dition and use made of the several libraries. The 
scandalous neglect at present existing should at least 
be made a thing of the past. 

In some deaneries the housing of the books is a 
difficulty, but it is not insuperable where men are 
really in earnest about sacred study, and it need not 
detain us further than to remark 6iat the library, in 
deaneries where one room is always used for the chapter 
meetings, should be in that room. About the worst 
place for the library is in some vicarage, for we imagine 
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& large percentage of the “ lost” libraries must have 
disappeared at &e death of clerics in whose bouses 
libranes found repose, By the Act already relerred to, 
the churchwardens are to lock up the books of such a 
library on the decease of an incumbent and their 
responsibility ceases only when they have handed the 
keys over to the new incumbent. Is this ever done? 
As in many other matters, we have the law dearly 
stated, if only men care to obey it 


Extract from Ubrary Assoffialion R 449 ri, Vol, 3, i, 1901, pp. 29-31, 


CHAPTER VI 


SAMUEL BROWN (1779-1839) 

One hundred years before Brown was bom James 
Kirkwood had published his first pamphlet advocating 
the establishment of parochial hbranes. Many bad 
been founded, but die movement had died of stagnation, 
and Brown attempted to remedy the weatness in 
Kirkwood’s scheme by interchaining the collcctioiis of 
books at regular intervals. 

Samuel Brown was bom at Haddington on April 30, 
1779, and in 1817, while Provost of Haddington, estab¬ 
lished a system of itinerating libraries in East Lothian. 

His ambition was to provide a library within one and a 
half miles of every person in the coimty, and with an 
initial stock of 200 volumes divided into four groups 
he established collections at Aberlady, Salton, Tyning- 
hame and Garvald, each under an honorary librarian. 
Brown planned to interchange the books every two 
years, and after 1832 borrowers were charged one penny 
during the first year the books were at each centre. 

As a further method for the defrayment of expenses 
new books were kept for two years at Haddington, 
North Berwick and Dunbar for the use of subsenbers 
paying five shillings annually. During the two year 
period 1817-1819 Brown’s original two hundred volumes 
were issued 1461 and 733 times respectively, and in 
18x9-1820 rafter the first chaise), 1313 and 928 issues 
were recoraed. 

By 1836 Brown had forty-seven libraries operating, 
the stock of 2,380 volumes having been obtained by 
means of donations, and books that had served for two 
years in the subscription libraries. The scheme was ^ 
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popular, and libraries were established in various parts 
of Great Britain, while Brown sent similar libraries to 
Cknada, Jamaica, St. Petersburg and South Africa, 

Finance was the chief obstacle to the growth of the 
movement, and Brown overworked, although he had 
never enjoyed good health. In fact his scheme of 
itmeraring libraries had been planned during his 
recovery from a protracted illness, which period he also 
spent visiting prisoners in a local jail, and lendii^ them 
books. When Samuel Brown died on July 13, 1839, 
his libraries contained 3,850 volumes. His trover, Dr. 
William Brown, who assisted him with the scheme, 
described it in a pamphlet entitled Memoir relative to 
itinerating libraries, which was translated into French and 
German, and extracts from which follow. 

Reference 

[BrowiL Samuel]. Sms asajunt ilifurating librarw end thsir 
foundsT, Edinburgh, 2 856. [Portrait, which is reprwuced as Plate 3.] 


DR. WILLIAM BROWN ON ITINERATTNO LIBRARIES 

I. The primary feature of these libraries is their 
idnerating character. * • * It is well known that 
stationary libraries in country places very commonly 
cease, after a few years, to exate much interest, that the 
funds rapidly diminish, that the addition of new books 
which is inside £n>m time to time becomes, in conse¬ 
quence of this, too small to inspire any degree of 
curiosity, and that most of the volumes lie undisturbed 
on the shelves, unread and uncalled for. To persons 
acquainted with the issues from stationary libraries of a 
number of years standing, the following statement will 

E ar almost incredible. The issues of new books at 
iington to subscribers, have on an average of the 
last two years, been nearly e^ht and a half times per 
annum zor each volume : the gratuitous issues at 
Haddington, Gifford, Salton, Aberlady, North Berwick, 
Bclhaven, and Spott have been seven times for each 
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volume ; and issues of the books of the whole establish¬ 
ment (now amounting to upwards of 2,000 volumes) 
have, so far as reported, been five times for each volume, 
or 10,000 issues of the whole. . . . Such indeed has 
been the interest excited by the regular removal of the 
libraries, and the supply of new divisions, that in several 

E laces, during the winter season, the whole of the books 
avc been issued at once, not a volume has been left 
in the library. 

II. A second important feature of these libraries is 
their cheapness. When the object is to supply not a 
single town or village with a library, but a whole 
country or a whole kingdom, cheapness comes to be a 
primary desideratum. A single library of fifty volumes 
with book-case, catalogue, labels, advertisements and 
issuing-boob, may be procured for from ;£’io to ^^12 ; 
but the cost will of course depend in a considerable 
degree on the l^d of books wanted, and whether they 
have been recently published. good divisions 

may be selected lor from £8 to £10. Taking the 
medium of these rates, namely £10, the following 
number of libraries might be cstaWished for the sum 
stated : 

I for a village . £to 

5 for a district of villages. 50 

50 for a county . 500 

Supposing the books in these libraries to be read on 
an average annually, in the proportion which has just 
been stated, namely five times for each volume, this in 
twenty years, the period for which a library is found to 
last, will amount to 100 issues for every volume, or 
5,000 issues for the whole of the books in each library : 
and 250,000 issues for the whole of the books in fifty 
libraries. 

III. It is an important characteristic of these Libraries 
that there is in them a principle of Self-production. * * * 
Originally all the libiiies were entirely gratuitous ; a 
sm^ box was merely attached to each library, to afford 
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the readers an opportunity of giving any small donation 
they might thirih proper; but some years ago a plan 
was adopted of keeping raw books at Haddington for the 
use of all persons who gave a small annual subscription, 
to the value of double the amount of their whole con¬ 
tributions, and the plan was extended to North Berwick 
and Dunbar. This arrangement has been extended 
with complete success. Previous to the adoption of 
this measure, the greatest number of annual subscribers 
did not exceed eight; now they amount to 162. . . , 

In conswuence of there being stations for raw books 
in ^ce <^ercnt towns, it has been found practicable to 
furnish the subscribers with a much greater number of 
recent publications, by means of a mutual exchange 
between these places, than would have been practicable 
had the plan teen limited to a single town. By the 
subscriptions too, the means are in part furnished for 
providing new books for the following year. In 1829, 
the subscriptions and donations from mese three places, 
induding an Agricultural branch, amounted to 
£39,14s. 6d., and the donations from gratuitous readers 
to ^7, i2s. 3d., making in all ,£*47, 6$. gd. 

Hitiicrto the books have been issued gratuitously 
from the other libraries, but it is proposed in future, 
now a spirit of reading has Seen excited in the 
county, to issue the books the first year that a division 
is in a place, at the rate of a penny a volume ; but as a 
subscription, however small, m^ht essentially impede 
the success of the scheme, and as it is of immense con¬ 
sequence to bring the books within the reach of the 
whole population, particularly of the young, whom it 
is of peculiar importance to form to habits of readii^ 
and reflection, they will still continue to be issued 
gratuitously, the second year. By such a system, 
combined with the plan of lending out the books when 
new to subscribers of 58.—each division may, on an 
average, be expected to produce the sum of 25s. a-year, 
whict as the number of libraries increases, will prove 
the fruitful parent of new libraries. 
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If a British and Foreign Itineratii^ Library Society 
were established in London, and were able to raise 
£5000 a year for the formation of such libraries, they 
might, within a moderate period of lime cover the 
whole of Europe with such In^tutions, by getting up 
divisions of fifty volumes each, with bookcases, etc., 
granting them on loan for 258. a year, which many 
individuals would willir^ly pay, as they might more 
than rwmburse themselves by lending out the books; 
or by adopting the plan which has just been 8ugg;ested, 
a sum equal to this would in most places be easily 
raised. . . . 

It however, it should be found impracticable to 
establish a society with an income of ^£5000 a year, 
the plan may be carried on, in consequence 01 this 
principle of self-production in a county or particular 
district, by a society or an individual who is able to 
raise, say ^£50 annually, for this purpose. By the 
regular application of such a sum yearly to this object, 
a whole county, or even a still larger district, would in 
the course of no lor^ period, be completely covered with 
libraries. 

Exuaca Irom Mmnr nlatiof to iHntrasirig librarus printed in 
Appendix of, [Brown, Samuel]. Somt accowi of iUjuraimg ubrarUs csid 
Umr founder, Edinburgh, 1856, pp, 105-9. [Portrait.] 


CHAPTER VH 


EDWARD EDWARDS (1812.1886) 
FATHER OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

Those enjoying the facilities offered by public libraries 
in this country are apt to disregard the person to whom 
thanks are due for the initial labours resulting in the 
legislation necessary to make the maintenance of public 
libraries possible. His name remained in the back¬ 
ground Guring most of the proceedings, but he was 
responsible for the material upon which the legislators 
based their arguments, and although his writings have 
dc^y influenced the development, his obscure, even 
unfortunate, career contributed to the lack of adequate 
recogmtion of his genius. Edward Edwards possessed 
a passion for libraries, their wdfere being his constant 
consideration, and his painstaking research work gaining 
him a good knowledge of literature. Financial diffi¬ 
culties, and a peculiar sadness displayed throughout his 
life, prevented the full expression of his great, deeply 
rcMous mind. 

Edward Edwards was bom in London on December 
14, 181Q, the son of a builder, and had two sisters. 
The support of these, and that of his mother, con¬ 
tributed largely to his .extreme poverty in later life, 
but this obligation was carefully concealed ^m even 
his most intimate friends fay the sensitive Edwards. 
He daily frequented the British Museum, and was a 
constant contributor of letters and pamphlets on 
facilities at that institution and on the provision of 
libraries in general. On March 27, 1835, it was 
ordered by Parliament that a Select Committee be 
-- appointed to enquire into the affeirs of the British 
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Museum, the report of this Committee ruiuung into 
600 pages. Edwards commented on this report in a 
letter to Benjamin (afterwards Sir Benjamin) Hawes 
(1797-1862), dated December 14, 1835. Hawes sug¬ 
gested that Edwards should give evidence should the 
Committee be revived, and Edwards then ^blished 
anonymously his Remarks on the '' Minutes of Eoidence ’* 
token before Vu Select CommiUee on the British Museum, 
dated February 15, 1836, one of several pamphlets 
published by Edwards. On February 11, 1836, Parlia¬ 
ment ordered the formation of the second Sdect Com¬ 
mittee, and on June 2 Edwards was exanuned. 

In January, 1839, Edwards was ^pointed super¬ 
numerary assistant in the British Museum Library, 
where he remained until 1850, his most important work 
being the cataloguing of ie Thomason collection of 
pamphlets rdadng to the Civil War. After a 
agreement with Paniza, Edwards left the British 
Museum, to become the first librarian of Manchester 
Public Library in 1850. Meanwhile he ag^ gave 
evidence at the Sdect Committee of 1849, formed 
largely as the result of Ewart’s interest in an article on 
“ Ablic libraries in Europe,” contributed by Edwards 
to the Transaetions of Uu Statistieed Socie^ of Loruhn, 1848. 
William Ewart (1798-1869) and Joseph Brotherton 
(1783-1857) had been responsible for the Musexims Act 
of 1845, and with the assistance of Edward Edwards 
they now successfully steered the 1850 Act throi^h 
Parliament, lai^y as the result of the painstaking 
efforts of Edwards. 

Manchester Free Library was opened on September 6, 
1852, and Mwar^ exerted tumself to build it into a 
couection worthy of the city housing it. Uzifortunatcly, 
he resented offioaldom, and in 1858 he was dismissed. 
Edwards then worked spasmodic^y, cataloguing in 
some of the libraries at Ojtford, and doing literary 
work to support himsdf. He wrote the article 
“ Libraries ” m the eighth edition of the Emycloptediu 
BriUinmea, 1857, and in 1859 appeared his monumental 
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Memoirs of librorieSy in two volumes, followed by 
Libraries and/oumUrs of libraneSj 1864, Free town libranes, 
1869, and Lives of the founders of the British Museum^ 1870. 

Edwards wrote numerous other books and articles, a 
chronological list of which is available in the life of 
Edwards written by Greenwood.* Thomas Greenwood 
(1851-1008), a puDlisher, was keenly interested in the 
public library movement, and was an ardent admirer 
of Edwards, to whom he erected a memorial at Niton, 
where Edwards is buried. Greenwood also collected 
a mass of material relating to Edwards, upon which he 
based his biography, before deposLdng the material, 
with a collection of books on librarianship, in Man¬ 
chester Public Library to found the Thomas Greenwood 
library for librarians. Greenwood paints a sym¬ 
pathetic picture of Edwards, without glossing over his 
faults, and his description of the last days of our subject 
are very moving. In 1883 Edwards had been granted 
a civil pension of £80 per annum, upon which he could 
not hope to exist, and the struggles of the broken old 
gentleman against absolute poverty were pitiful to the 
extreme. On Fcbniaiy 10, 1886, Edward Edwards 
died at Niton, Isle of Wight, and was buried there. Of 
recent years his contributions to librarianship have 
begun to be appreciated, but an opportunity to per-, 
petuate his name by associating it witn the headquarters 
of the Library Association was unfortunately rgected in 
favour of a far less obvious choice. 

A modem biography of Edwards based upon the 
material available at Manchester would celebrate the 
centenary of the 1850 Act in a fitting manner, and 
would refiect credit upon the centraT figure in the 
proceedings leading to the passing of that Act. 

RaraRSNQE 

Greenwood, Thomas- Edward Edwards, thr efdef pienm qf 
munidpal public Ubrarics, 1902. 


^ Grtenwoed, Tbomai. Eipord Bdwadt, Ott ptontfr of muraeipd piAlie 
t^rofiot, igoe, pp. 029-430. 
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[Edwards carefully revised his Memoirs ^ libraries, 
and some of the sheets of the second edition were 

E rinted in 1885. All the sheets revised and printed by 
im were bound together and issued for presentation 
by Thomas Greenwood in ^iid the following 

prefece by the author is of special interest.] 

EDWARDS’ PREFACE TO TUB SECOND EDITION OP HlS 
^^MEWCIRS OP UBRARIES” 

The Work of wliich a new Edition is now submitted 
to the Public was published, in its original form, in 
January, 1859. It then consisted of three distinct 
sections, only one of wliLdi is, at present, reissued. It 
comprised (i,) A History of tlic Libraries of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity, together with—so far as is yet known 
to me —thcjrrst and onljr collection, textually complete, 
of those passages of the Greek and Latin writers in 
which the Ancient Libraries are described, referred to, 
or illustrated. That Section I do not propose (at least, 
fbr the time) to reprint. It comprised (2,) A History of 
Medial and Modem Libraries, complete, as far as 
the sources of knowledge available in 1858, admitted. 
Of tliis section, a first instclment is now before the Reader. 
Lapse of time has made the historical part of the 
“ Memoirs of Libraries,” of iS59> much in arrear, 
An enormous amount of new information concerning 
even the oldest Libraries of Europe, and concerning 
those, necessarily so recent, of America, is now available. 
And in addition, more than one hundred new Libraries 
have in our own country alone—Colonial as well as 
Metropolitan—been founded. Four-fifths at least of 
these (reckoning as well the ** Free Libraries ” of our 
Colonics as those of the Empire at home) are the results 
of those “Public Libraries Acts” of 1850, and sul^ 
quent years, down to the year of present publication 
(as it is hoped), which hai their fost inception, and 
origin in the labours, during the years 1B47, 1B48 and 
1849, of the present Writer, and in his evidence before 
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Parliamentary Ciommittees—Acts procured, amidst 
difficulties and against opposition which, in 1885, seems 
scarcely credible, by the strenuous effort and perse¬ 
verance of an eminent Member of Parliament whose 
name will ever be, most deservedly, linked with the 
“ Free Libraries of Her Gracious Majesc/s whole 
Empire—Mr. William Ewart, the parliamentaiy author 
of the Library Legislation of 1850 and subsequent 
years—as will be shewn m due place hereinafter. It 
comprised (3,) an elaborate Treatise on the Legislation, 
the Economy, the Administration, and the Practical 
Worl^g, of Public Libraries. This, ako, is (at least 
for the present) miiUd from the new Edition ; though 
certain portions of those several topics must needs be 
advertea to either in the historical part of that “ General 
Introduction which is prefixed to the present volume, 
or in that review of public Legislation concerning or 
affecting Libraries which follows. 

At the writer’s advanced time of life, he could scarcely 
hope that—in addition to the final revision of this 
volume (and of its companion volumes, D.V.)—he 
might be able to give to the economical and adminis¬ 
trative section of nis former work of 1859 that patient 
and tikorough con*ection, and improvement in details, 
which would aJonc justify him in offering a new 
edition of H to the learned and able Librarians, and 
to the Lovers of Books, of 1885, and of the years to 
come. 

The “ General Introduction ” on the whole subject- 
matter of “ Memoirs of Libraries, 1885,’’ aims at tracing 
in the briefest possible form, consistent with clearness 
(i,) The foundation and growth of important Libraries 
both mediatvai and modem, up to this date; (2,) the 
present geographical distribution, and the statistical 
place of tile chief Libraries of the world ; thus shewing, 
m this one particular, the relative j>ositioii of the several 
States of which Qiristendom is composed. 

The “ Introduction ” endeavours, finally, to trace in 
briefest outline the Public Legislation bearing (directly 
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or indirectly) on tte adnunistration of Public Libraries, 
and on the State-distribution of Public Books—such 
books, namely, of every kind as arc printed at the cost 
of the Nation, or produced, in other ways, for govern¬ 
mental puiposes. 

On the last-named subject the writer has bestowed 
special care and pains. It is a sul^ct, the importance 
of which has greatly increased. Thirty years ago, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons (presided 
over by the late Mr. Tufaell) reported its opinion that 
Libraries freely accessible to the fublic ought to receive 
^blic Books (whether printed for Parliament, or for 
any of the various administrative Departments of 
State,) free of all cost. That recommendation remains 
yet to be carried out. The recent inquiries into the 
system pursued for the Promulgation of the Statutes 
have made it apparent that even as regards that most 
essential “ promulgation,” very great anomalies subsist. 
Substantially, the plan of distriSution existing in 1884 
was very nearly what it had been made in 1831. The 
claims of Public Libraries arc still practically ignored ; 
yet there are no books,—unless love of country is (under 
mfluence of** the modem spirit,”) to be regarded as a 
thing only of the days that arc no more,—the importance 
of bringing which under the eyes of all men, of what 
rank and condition in life soever, is greater or more 
urgent, than books of a governmental character. The 
Statutes, and the Papers of Parliament excepted, there 
is no class of books in the wide circulation 01 which the 
has a deeper interest (especially under recent 
legislation,) than in that of the invaluable several series 
of publications printed for the Board of Admiralty; 
—for the Trustees of the British Museum;—for the Master 
of the Rolls ;—for the Department of Education, Science 
and Art;—for the Commissionersof Patentsand other 
like governmental bodies. A more liberal distribution 
of these, as well as of the " blue-books,” proper, to 
our Public Libraries, would alike promote National 
Education (in the highest sense of the words), and 
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would do honour to the Government that should wisely 
or^aidse such a distribution. 

It was the writer’s strong desire to do somewhat 
more in the treatment of the subject-matter of the 
“ General Introduction,” by addir^ as an Appendix 
to it a corrected reproduction, in t^ular form, o( the 
“ Statistical View of Public Libraries in Europe and in 
America ” which he wrote in the year 1847 (it was, 
indeed, begun before the Christmas of 184^, and read 
to the Statistical Society of London in March, 1848, 
^t a meeting presided over by the late lamented Earl 
Pitxwilliam) with eventual results which without vanity 
or presumption he may say have, in thrir degree, made 
an epoch m the Annals of Libraries, not alone in Britain 
and on many parts of the Continent of Europe, but in 
most of the British Colonies throughout ali parts of the 
world, and in many parts of the United States of 
America. 

The substance of that “ Statistical View ” was again 
given, verbally, to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Public Libraries, duiii^ the writer’s 
five or six several examinations before it in the Sessions 
of 1849 and 1850. That Committee was appointed 
in the first-named Session, on the motion (as I have 
already reminded the Reader, who may honour this 
Pre&ce with a perusal,) of Mr. William Ewart, and at 
the solicitation of the present writer, who drew up in 
English, French, and German, those “ Qjiistions on Public 
Liannes ” which, through the medium of the Foreign 
Ofiicc, were presented at every Court thro^^hout the 
world, to which any British Envoy was accredited. The 
results were published in several “ ^pcndiccs ” to the 
various Reports of the Committee from 1849 to 1852 
inclusive. 

Finally, the “ Statistical View ” was itself reprinted 
in one of those Appendices ; after it had been already 
reprinted, by the courtesy erf Dr. Robert Naumann, in 
the Lcipsic journal Serapmn ”—the greatest and most 
valuable repertory of information on Libraries and 
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Public-Record Offices ever published in any ccruntry. 
Thai third and Parliamentary edition is hitherto the 
last- The paper is, I believe, worth reprinting once 
aeaiu, even after the able labours in the same field, 
of Messrs. Ernest G. Thomas and H. R. Tedder (to be 
mentioned hereinafter more specifically) ; but the 
needful additions and corrections, requisite in 1885, 
would so lately increase its bulk, that the prescribe 
limits of this book preclude the gratification of my 
desire. I the more regret that it is so, because tiie 

E referred to led to a long and somewhat caustic 
y and statistical controversy, in the columns of a 
journal known to literary readers throt^hout the world 
—Tht [LondonJ Atlieneum. The present writer gave a 
public pledge in its columns to reprint his much- 
controverlcd labours, and to establish their substantial 
and essential accuracy. He did more, for he plcc^cd 
himself also to shew that such alleged errors as may 
have been substantiated against him, were errors of 
undtr-statmentf and therefore, in respect of the a:^;ument 
for removing the reproach from Britain of having been, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, less well- 
provided with freely accessible Libraries, than were 
many other States, greatly her inferiors, not only com¬ 
mercially, socially, and politically, but inferiors too in 
Literature and Science, and in the state, generally, of 
Public Education, strengthened, instead of weakenii^, 
that contention, which alone—in 1850—gave pubhe 
impor^ce even to the merely numerical Statistics of 
Libraries. 

A writer who chooses his own topic has no right to 
allege for dcficicndcs in its treatment excuse.that there 
was “ a lion in the path.” It is his business to struggle 
with difficulties, to overcome them if he may, and to 
avoid talking about them. To every rule, however, 
there is a possible exception. “ Ris Augusta dom ” 
should be kept to a man*s self, usually. But a pub¬ 
lished pledge (however unimportant save to a narrow 
circle of readers) needs a public performance, or a 
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public apolo^. Only circumstances of personal penury 
prevent the writer from republishing the Stacsdcal 
View of Libraries in Europe and in America ” at his 
own cost, in redemption of his promise. In i88i it 
was in his contemplation so to do, for in that year he 
was in enjoyment from the University of Oxford, as 
Calendarer of the State P^ers and Political Corre- 

r ndcnce known as the “ dartc MSS-/’ contained in 
University’s Library, of payments which then 
averaged three hundred guineas a year. The lamented 
death of Mr. Hei^ Octavius Coxe led to a change of 
*' Bodley’s Librarian.” The appointment then made 
was eminently justified by the high attainments of Mr. 
Coxe’s successor, but the change was to the writer 
disastrous. The new “ Bodley’s Librarian ” appointed 
in 1882 new employes in various offices and functions, 
and dismissed the Writer from his Calcndarer-ship, at 
the beginning of 1883 ; giving instantly to a new 
employ^ the duty of collating and airanring in chrono¬ 
logical order the Writer’s Calendar-slips previously 
written—a task requiring more than the labour of a 
year. 

That sudden dismissal utterly deprived the Writer 
of any assured income whatever. After sixth months 
of privation and debt he received from Her Gradous 
Majesty a Literary Pension upon the Civil List of 
figkty pounds a year^ 

It was well known that he had been labouring for 
many years, at intervals, and for one year, 1876-77, 
wholly and exdusively, upon the book, a volume of 
which is now in die Readers hands. And he had been 
asked as early as in the month of January, 1870, to 
apply to the then Prime Minister lor a Civil List 
Pension, t,^., tfuTUen years earlier. He refused then, as 
he refused in 1883, to make any such application; 
deeming that both iht solace and the grace of a grant 

* Z( d^ted Itpib July, 1883. A copy of tbc I 4 Bt of tli« Penaons of the yeu. 
w praeaiod to the Hew oS Coousoiu, u added, a« ut appeadtit to this Prdhee. 
[^bitted here, J. L. T.J 
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of that sort rested wholly on its being conferred, by the 
Crown, without Solicitation on his part. 

The change of circumstances made it, for very many 
months, an extremely doubtful problem, whether the 
deeply-cherished ambition of a quarler-of-a-century— 
that of removii^ from the “ Memoirs of Libraries,” of 
1859, some of their many blemishes and setn imperfec¬ 
tions, and of leaving the labour of many toilsome years 
less unworthy of the social importance of its subject- 
matter,—must not (whatever me disappointment and 
regret of the writer) be llnally given up, 

It seems very possible that, at lirst impression, many 
Readers—glancing at my “Table of Contents,”—wifi 
incline to charge me witli giving too much space to the 
Monastic Libraries of mediasval and of modern times. 
Indeed, upon occasion of the circulation of my first 
“ Prospectus ” of this new Edition, a well-known, and 
very aole, provincial Journalist made himself a little 
facetious, at my expense, about the Libraries of the 
“ Solitaries of l^itria,” in combination with the date 

1884.” But if that critic were some day, during his 
vacation, to introduce himself into the Department of 
MSS. at our National Museum, Mr. Maunde Thompson 
could shew him, in a quarter-of-an-hour, very cogent 
proofs of the importance—not historicsil alone, but 
presently practical —of those far-off Collections of the 
much-contemned Anchorites of the Nitrian desert. Nor 
would it be absolutely needful for him to go even so 
far as to the British Museum. Almost any considerable 
bookseller could place in his hands the deeply interesting 
and pregnant volbme of the late regretted Lord Zouche, 
entitled “ Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant.” 
The evidence of that charming book would, in itself, 
suffice. And, were it even otherwise, I would not 
greatly sorrow to err, upon a theme hke this, in company 
with Lord Zouche, and with my honoured friend of 
former days, Canon Curefon. 

My own long-cherished conviction, indeed, of the 
illustrious part borne by Monks of medieval and of 
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modem times, as in many other noble and arduous 
tasks of Christian Civilisation, so also in the erection, the 
himishing, and the maintenance of those great Arsenals 
of Civilisation and of Christianisation—the Public 
Libraries of the World, is somewhat out of harmony 
with certain prevalent ideas. But I am none the Jess 
confident in Ac substantial truth of my opinion that to 
Monks we are, in the matter of libraries, primarily and 
permanently indebted. And that fact is no discovery 
of mine. 1 began to learn the lesson forty-six years 
ago at the feet (so to speak) of the noble Montalembert. 
I conned it over again, a long time afterwards, at the 
feet of Dr. Maitland, for so many years the honoured 
librarian at Lambeth Palace ; and 1 rejoice to see that 
a much more recent French author, not so fond or so 
proud of Monasticism as was Montalembert—the accom¬ 
plished and erudite M. Alfred Franklin—has but 
recently shewn, from MSS. preserved in the National 
Library of France, that it was to French Monks that 
the World was indebted for the first really ** Free 
Public Library ” ever knovm to have been opened. 
When I originally published the book now re-edited, I 
assigned that credit to a great French statesman, 
though of Italian birth,—namely, to Cardinal Mazarin. 
To Mazarin, next afrer Richelieu, the France of other 
and of (in some respects) better days, owed the con¬ 
solidation of its illustrious Monarchy, and it was, in 
1859, my belief that to him, also, France, and Europe, 
ow^ the grand distinction of establishing the first of the 
new many hundreds of “ Free Libraries.” As an 
Ecclesiastic, no respect whatever is due to Mazarin; 
as a Statesman (his love of money excepted) very high 
respect is due. As a promoter of Learning and of Art, 
and as the free-handed disseminator of both, he stands 
out as prominently as he does in the long roll of the 
moulders of Modem Europe. And though the Mazarine 
Library cannot, after the recent researches of M. Alfred 
Franklin, take rank as first '* Free Library ” of the 
world, it still ranges as a very early one. The activities 
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of its monastic predecessors were necessarily on a very 
humble scale. The monks had good wilf, but their 
means were small, and their “ public ” still smaller. 
The Mazarine Library, on the contrary, had a con¬ 
siderable sphere of activity at the very outset of its 
existence. It has now, in 1885, an enormous educa¬ 
tional influence upon an important part of the youth of 
Paris- Esto pgrpetua! It is to the undying honour of 
our own Lancashire that to a Manchester merchant the 
distinction of founding the next, in order of time, of our 
subsisting Free Libraries is due. 

The more the Reader does me the honour of studying 
those amongst the ensuing pages, and the authorities 1 
employ for them, which relate to Monastic libraries 
(the older as well as the more recent,—and on both 
classes I have spared neither research nor toil,) the 
more, I venture to think, he will be compelled to assent 
to Montalembert’s saying:—“As to ‘Utility’ of 
Monastidsm—passing over, for the present, its 
Supreme Utility, supreme in the eyes of every Christian 
man, of Prayer; ot the ‘ life hidden with God—let us 
come down to the lower ‘ utility ’ which alone is appre¬ 
ciated by those who habitually keep their eyes fixed on 
earth;—chained to the things that are transient, and to 
the things that bring lucre;—let us ask such men to 
point, in the long Annals of the World, to any body of 
men,—to any institution,—'to any oiganisation what¬ 
ever,—which, at any period, has rivalled, even approxim¬ 
ately, those Monasteries that, for more than ten cenruries, 
were the Schools, the Archives, the Libraries, [sorm of 
them, it might have been added, the Museums,]. .. . 
the Penitenuaries, the Hospitals, and the Public <^dcns 
and Parks of Christian Society ? ”.^ I think that this 
true and fair statement will sufficiently justify the 
length—-not in itself inordinate, or otherwise out of 
proportion (and for this assertion 1 have the express 
warrant of an “ Edinbuxgh Reviewer,”* not likely to 

* Its Inirod., ocev, (Edji. of i860). 

* SdwbvrgA Rttiitw (1B74), Anide I. ^ 
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be overweeuii^ly fond of the worlds and ways of Monks>) 
—at which I nave ventured to treat of Medisval 
Libraries, and of their Founders. 

In dealir^-^t much greater length, of course,—with 
the modem libraries and Museums of London and of 
Oxford, I have used my best endeavours to bring the 
informadon down to the latest dates; and have, as I 
believe, used the best authorities, in addition to the 
person^ knowledge of nearly fifty years, taking the two 
cities together, My intimate knowledge of the 
Museums, Libraries, and Archives of London began (I 
almost dread to remember it) in 1835 ; my acquaint¬ 
ance with those of Oxford in 1850-^though, tor too 
many years next thereafeer, it was but a very slight and 
incidental acquaintance. 

The “ Library Returns of 1849-52, referred to above, 
contain, as respects several countries of Europe,— 
contain, that is, in the year 1885,—the lat 4 st official and 
general accounts of the progress, and condition, of many 
Foreign Libraries, which have been any where published 
(in any lai^uage) or in any form whatsoever. 

Still, in 3 ie year 1885—no “ Book of Reference,” as 
yet published—in any language-^ves systematic and 
annual information on that subject, and on the con¬ 
dition and progress of Museums and Archives,—educa¬ 
tionally, so important, and so pregnant with social 
results. Inquines, and Publicists have to seek it by a 
multitude 01 indirect channels. Partially, indeed, the 
excellent “ Library ChronicU,’^ so ably conducted by Mr. 
Ernest Thomas, and the Centralhlatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
westn,” not less ably managed by Dr. O. Hartwig and 
his staff of learned collaborators, contribute, from time 
to tune, very important instalments of such information. 
The search fcr it is, nevertheless, still attended by much, 
and by quite needless, difficulty. When the searcher 
is, as in the writer’s case, a very poor man, the difficulty 
is increased tenfold. 

In relation to matters of mere “ Trade,” and occa¬ 
sionally to inventions, and discoveries bearing upon 
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Trade, the ForeigE OiHce it is well known, systematically 
confers inestimable benefit on the Nation, iy institutii^ 
and by publishing periodical reports from our Secre¬ 
taries of^Legation, Is the present writer guilty of an 
unreasonable presumption, if he expresses the hope that, 
some day or other, a public boon which has widely 
diffused accurate knowledge, year by year, about Trade 
and Trading Establishments, may be so enlarged as 
also to communicate, annually and regularly, knowledge 
about the progress and present state, ?or the time being, 
of Foreign Museums, Foreign Libraries, and Foreign 
Public Archives ? 

Meanwhile, the able authors (Mr. Ernest C. Thomas 
and Mr. H. K. Tedder) of the Article Libraries,’’ in 
the ninth edition of the En^lopadia Britcnmca (now in 
course of publication), have done much towards the 
supply—so far as concerns Public Libraries, and up to 
the dale of 1881,—of the deficiency of systematic offidd 
accoiznts, published annually. The statistical table 
printed at the end of that article is of enunent merit, 
and I avail myself thankfully of the new information it 
contains. More recently, me Library Association of 
the United Kingdom (which in so many ways has 
largely contributed to the increased efficiency of our 
Public Libraries, and has conspicuously promoted their 
interests,) has in a variety of forms, issued useful sum¬ 
maries of such Library Reports as have lately been 
printed, as well as much like mformalion from other and 
original sources. To all of these I have likewise to 
adSiowIedge much indebtedness in the preparation of 
the volume now submitted, as well to future purckaserSf 
as to my esteemed Subscribers, of 1883 and 1884. 

For, although the announced intention of the writer 
that his new volumes should not become—in the 
ordinary sense of the phrase—a “ Trade-book ” is 
strictly adhered to, it came to be inevitable that the 
impression should extend to 500 copies, in order to 
cover the actual outlay, as well in prelxminary expenses, 
as in paper and print. The Subscribers are still, in 
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1885, luxder 200 in number. The remainder of the 
impression will therefore be offered to purchasers, but 
only upon the Author’s account and behalf. 

It has also been found necessary, in order to keep 
within the limits announced in the Prospectus of this 
work, to deal with part of the wide subject,—'more 
especially in the Mediaeval Section above rSerred to— 
by way of typical and representative txomples of the 
more eminent Libraries and Museums of each succes¬ 
sive age, instead of attempting an exhaustive account of 
all that attained, at one time or other, to any con¬ 
spicuous rank, This modification of the or^^nal plan, 
whilst somewhat abridging the text of the book, has 
necessarily increased, in a measure, the extent of the 
“ General Introduction ” prefixed thereto, 

Of many and great obligations (other than those 
already noticed) which have been conferred on the 
writer, in the course of his labour, grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment will (D.V.) be made thereafter, 

Edward Edwards. 

Quem's Accessi/m^Dq^y 1885. 

From Edwards, Edward. Mmoirs of UbnrUs, and <fanhwes .... 
Stcond edition, 1901, pp. vil-xxii. 
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RICHARD GARNETT (1835-1906) 

Tub above was the elder son of Richard Gamete (1789* 
1850), Assistant Keeper of Printed Boob at the Britirfi 
Museum, and was bom at Lichfield on February 27, 
1835. He was a brilliant lii^uist and student of foreign 
literature, $0 that he was eminentlv qualified for his 
career at the British Museum which (le entered in 1851. 
Garnett was chiefly concerned with cataloguing, and 
when the printing of the general catalogue was begun 
in x88i, he retired from his poddon as Asdstant Keeper 
of Printed Boob and Superintendent of the Read ing 
Room to devote his time entirely to seeing the catalogue 
through the press. In 1890 he was appointed Keeper 
of Printed Boob, retiring nine years Utcr, after which 
Garnett turned to literature, to which subject he made 
many notable contributions. 

In 1883 the University of Edinburgh conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Garnett, and he was 
created C.B. in 1895. Dr. Garnett was an original 
member of the Libniry Association, serving on the 
CJotmcil for several yean until 1893, when he was 
elected President. His contributions to library litera¬ 
ture arc numerous, many of them reierrh^ to the 
activities of the British Museum, and he was responsible 
for the idea of the sliding pre^, which greatly eased the 
storage situation in that institution. Garnett died on 
April 13, 1906, and his wide scholarship and keen 
interest in librarianship were sorely missed in the pro¬ 
fession he had graced with such distinction.^ 


^ Se« 1906, pp. Mi-$. 
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GARNETT ON THE SYSTEM OP CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

The classification of a CTcat library is equivalent to a 
classification of human knowledge, and mayj if men 
please, become the standard or symbol of conflicting 
schools of thought. It might; for example, be plausibly 
maintained that biowledge, and therefore the library, 
should begin w ith the definition of man’s relation to the 
unseen powers around him—that is, with Natural 
Theology- Or with man himself as the unit of all 
things human—that is, with Anthropology. Or, on 
Nature’s own pattern, with the most rudimentary 
forms of existence. Hence, as wc heard yesterday from 
the distinguished gentleman who here represents the 
fifth part of the world, the reading-room library at 
Melbourne begins with works on the subject of Spoi^es. 
Fortunately for the neutral bibliographer, there exists a 
book which not only holds in dvilized countries a place 
unique among books, but which has further established 
its claim to precedence by the practical test of being 
the first to get itself printed- The Museum classification 
accordu^Iy begins with the Bible, and I venture to 
express riie opinion that every sound classification will 
do the same. 

When the next question emerges, how to arrange the 
Bible itself, we alight at once upon a few simple prin¬ 
ciples, which, wlrii the uecessazy modifications, will 
prove appEcable throughout. It is obvious that entire 
Bibles should precede parts of Bibles; that originals 
should precede translations ; the more ancient originals 
the more recent; and Bibles in both the original 
tongues those in one only. We thus obtain the foUowii^ 
arrangement at stajting : Polyglots, Hebrew Bibles, 
Greek Bibles. If is cquidly apparent that Greek cannot 
be fitly succeeded by any tongue but Latin ; that Latin 
is most naturally followed by its modem derivatives; 
that these draw after them the other European lan¬ 
guages in due order; the Slavonic forming a link with 
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the Oriental, which in their turn usher in the African, 
American, and Polynesian. 

Concordances, consisting of tlic words of the Bible 
detached from their context, form a convenient link 
with Commentaries. The latter fall into two principal 
sections, according as they relate to Scripture in its 
entirety or to some particular part, In arranging the 
former, the erudite labours of^ scholars are, as for as 

t possible, kept apart from the popular illustrative 
iteraturc of modern days- The order of commentaries 
on separate books must, of course, correspond with that 
of the books themselves in the canon of the Bible. . . . 

Divine Law is evidently most filly succeeded by 
Human Law, or Jurisprudence, The fulness with 
which the preceding section has been treated will 
enable me to pass very cursorily over this and its 
successors. I may be pardoned, however, one remark 
suggested by the introduction of a new division^tbat in 
the classification of a library it should be considered 
whether the scope of the collection is special or general. 
In arranging a mere collection of Law 6ooks it would be 
proper to commence with works treating of the general 
principles' of Jurisprudence. In arranging a great 
library, regard must be had to the harmonious con¬ 
nexion of the parts, and accordingly the Museum 
arrangement commences with Ecclesiastical Law as the 
natural sequel of Theology. Bulb, Councils, Canon- 
Law and Modem Church-Law introduce Ae great 
section of Roman Law. Oriental Law follows, the 
Laws of the Continental Nations succeed in the order 
previously explained, and thus room b only found for 
General Jurisprudence at a comparatively late period, 
at the begimung of the numeral series 6000. It brings 
after it such minor subjects as Prison-DbeipHne and 
Forensic Medicine. The remaining space of tnc section 
is occupied by the Law of the English-speaking nations, 
which requires most minute subdivision. 

Next to Divinity and Law, the third rank among the 
pursuits of the human mind was anciently assigned to 
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Medicine. We have learned to recognise that Medicine, 
Kowever practically important, ranks scicntiiicaUy only 
as a department of Biology. The next section, accord¬ 
ingly, commences with general Natural History, con¬ 
tinuing throt^h the natural kingdoms of Botany, 
Geolc^ and zoology, including Veterinary Surgery, 
with their appropriate sub-divisions, and then em¬ 
brace Medicine—first in its general aspect, as medical 
princi^e and practice; then in its great leading 
divisions of Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, etc. ; 
again, as Special Pathology j finally, in such compara¬ 
tive minutia as professional controversies and bills of 
mortality. The divisions of Art—the next class—are 
simple and obvious. They may be enumerated as 
Arcn*ology, Costumes, Numismatics, Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, first as created collectively, and 
then as treated separately ; and, finally. Music. Fine 
Art is succeeded by Useful Art, and the interval bridged 
over by Field-Sports, Games of Chance, and Games of 
Skill. No sub-division of the Useful Arts has been 
attempted beyond the separation of Cooke^ and 
Domestic Economy from the rest, and the addition of 
two special sections, one for the catalogues of industrial 
exhibitions, the other for the voluminous and important 
publications of the South Kensington Museum. 

The extensive and miscellaneous division which 
succeeds may, perhaps, best be defined under the head 
of Philosophy, alike m its sdentifre principles and in its 
application to human life, Commencing with Political 
Philosophy, or the Science of Gk^vernment, it runs 
rapidly through the politics of the various nations, in the 

G eographical order previously detailed, passes into 
olitic^ Economy, with the allied subjects of Finance, 
Commerce, and Social Science ; thence into Education, 
and, by the minor morals so intimately allied with the 
latter subject, into Ethics, including works on the con¬ 
dition of Woman, Peace, Temperance and similar 
temics. Speculative Philosophy succeeds, introducing 
Mathematics, on which hangs the great department of 
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Applied Mathematics, including all physical sciences 
except the biological. The various branches are care¬ 
fully discriminated, and room is found among them 
for the so-called Occult Sciences, and for Military and 
Naval matters, the series appropriately concluding with 
Chemistry, or the science which aims at the resolution of 
all matters into its original elements. The remaining 
sections, though most important and extensive, are 
very simple in arrangement, and may be dismissed 
very briefly. TJiey are: History; Geography, with 
Voyages and Topography; Biography 5 Poetry and 
the Drama; Belles Lettres, including Fiction ; and 
Philology. The arrangement is invariably the same: 
collected works on each subject beii^ placed first, and a 
geographical order being adopted for the rest when the 
conditions of the case allow. Genealogy is regarded 
as an appendix to History; Letters to Biography; 
Elocution with Literary Cntidsm and Bibliography, to 
Poetry and the Dramatic Art. The class of Belles 
Lettres is headed by Libraries and Cyclopasdias, . , . 

Such is, in its main features, the system of book- 
press arrangement which I have undertaken to desaibe. 

1 have no fear but that it will be pronounced in 
essentials logical and philosophical. It has undoubtedly 
proved enunently convenient in practice. That it 
should be open to revision on some points is inevitable 
fix>m the nature of things, and from two circumstances 
more especially—its gradual development as subject 
after subject was added to the library, and the degree 
in which it represents the idiosyncrasy of a single mi nd 
Some minor oversights must be admitted. Geology, for 
example, should unquestionably havepreced^ Botany. 

I venture more extensive criticisms with hesitation, yet 
I cannot help remarking that I perceive no valid reason 
for the severance of so manifest a branch of History 
as Biography from the parent stem by ic intrusion of 
the entire deparOnent of Geography ; while it appean 
to me that the Useful Arts would have formed, through 
Domestic Economy, a more natural sequel to Medicine 
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than Fine Art, and in arranging the latter draartmcnt 
I should have assigned the last instead of the first place 
to Archscolcgy and its allied subjects. Forensic Sledi- 
cine might also have been conveniently placed at the 
end of Law, to connect that subject with ^Natural Science. 
I should further feel much inclined to form a class for 
^cyclopsedias immediately after Philology; both 
because dictionaries of general knowledge seem legiti¬ 
mate successors to dictionaries of languages, and that 
the end of the classification might be answerable in 
dignity to the b^innii^. I am aware how much room 
for diversity of opinion may exist on these and similar 
points. On a more serious defect there can be no 
difference of omnion, but it is a defect inherent in all 
finite things. In an ideal classification by book-press 
one separate press, at least, would be provided for each 
subject, however minute. But an ideal library would 
also have room for each sub-division. We cannot have 
the ideal classification without the ideal library, and 
sJfoough I hazard nothing in saying that, thanks to 
the genius of the designer. Sir Anthony Panizai, economy 
of space in the new buildings of the Museum has been 
carried to the utmost extent conceivable, space is still 
insufficient to provide a distinct niche for every well- 
marked division of a subject. Upwards of five hundred 
such sub-divisions are provided for; nevertheless this 
large number is not exhaustive, Without such an 
exhaustive distribution, the actual classification on the 
shelves, which is all I have undertaken to describe here, 
can never be conterminous with the ideal classification 
of the study. 

Extracts from Gancer, Richard. On the system of clasufyjng 
books on the shelves followed at the British Museum. Trensaetwns 
and Frocstdings of tk» Coiffftnct of UbrorwiS held in London ; October, 
i 977 , [etc.], 1878, pp. 108-114. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHARLES AMMI CtTTTER (1837-1903) 

It can truthfully be said of Charles Ammi Cutter that 
he was bom to be a librarian. Although originally 
intended for the ministry, but never ordained, Ms 
intense love of books and his remarkable organizing 
ability drew him during his early student days toward 
the career of which he made such a success. 

Cutter was born on March u, 1^7, at Boston, and 
was educated at Harvard. Tte Divinity School of 
the University acquired the library of Professor Liickc 
in 1856, and Gutter and Charles fioyes catalogued the 
collection, an early experience that profited Cutter 
in a subject which he made particularly his own. In 
i860 he became assistant to Dr. Ezra Abbot, the head 
cataloguer, and the two compiled author and classified 
catalogues on cards, probably the first public card 
catalogue in America. At the same time Cutter was 
specif assistant at Boston Public Library, and became 
tibrarian of Boston Athenaeum in 1869, which position 
he held until 2893. 

Cutter’s Rules jot a dictionary catalog first appeared in 
1876 as Part II of the United States report on Public 
Libraries in the United States, and it has been said that the 
modem dictiona^ catalogue is a monument to Charles 
Ammi Cutter. His Rules were the result of wide ex¬ 
perience gained chiefly during his preparation of the 
printed catalogue of the Boston Athenaeum published 
between 1874 and 1882 in five volumes. Classification 
had also received his attention and in 1877 he had 
begun the rearrai^ement of the Boston Athenicum 
by his Expansive Classification. . The first six sections 

a? 
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of this were published between 1891 and 1893,' but 
the seventh was left unfinished at his death- The 
scheme is known as “ expansive ” because the sections 
are intended for libraries of successive sizes, and it is 
still of great interest. Cutter also compiled the author 
tables, which with Miss Kate Sanborn, he developed 
into Ac Cutter-Sanborn Table. 

In 1894 Cutter went to the Forbes Library, North- 
anmton. Mass., a new foundation, where he was given 
a free hand to create a library. He visited Europe 
collecting books, pictures and music, and succeeded m 
amassing a collection that was widely used by students, 
pupils and children, and loaned books to “ anyone of 
good repute anywhere.” Gutter accomplished valuable 
work for the American Library Association, emeciaily 
for the Cataloguing Section, as a member of the Publica¬ 
tion Committee, and as Chairman of the Co-operative 
Committee. He was President of the Association in 
1888 and 1889, representing the Association at the 
International Conferences held in London in 1877 and 
1897. Gutter was first President of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, and also of the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club, which he founded. 

Most of Cutter’s time appears to have been devoted 
to cataloguing, a subject in which he excelled on account 
of his thoroughness and accuracy, and it is for his work 
in connection with cataloguing and classification that 
his name will endure among Bbrarians. 


RfTSaANGB 

Cutter, William Parker, CfutrUs Ammi Cutler, Chicago, 19$!. 
(Americac library Pioocers, III.) [9 portraits, one of wluch is re¬ 
produced as Plate 4, by kind penruaioQ of the American library 
AssocUdoD,] 


^ Fini published ia outline m U^rvy Jeemd, 1879, IV, pp. 9$4*43. 
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gutter’s preface to the fourth edition of ms RULES 

FOR A DICTIONARY CATALOG^ 

On seeing the great success of the Library of Congress 
cataloging, I doubted whether it was worth while to 
prepare and issue this fourth edition of my Rules ; but 
1 reflected that it would be a considerable time before 
all libraries would use the cards of that library, and a 
long time before the Library of Congress could furnish 
cards for all books, long enough for the libraries to 
absorb another edition and use it up in that part of 
their cataloging which they must do themselves. Still 
I cannot help thinking that the golden age of catalog^ 
is over, and that the difficulties and discussions which 
have furnished an innocent pleasure to so many will 
interest them no more. Another lost art, But it will 
be all the better for the pockets of the public, or rather 
it will be better for other parts of the service—the 
children’s room and the information desk, perhaps. 

In the last two years a great change has come upon 
the status of cataloging in the United States. Ihe 
Library of Coi^ess has begun furnishing its printed 
catalog caids on such liberal terms that any new nbrary 
would be very foolish not to make its catalog mainly of 
them, and the older libraries find them a valuable 
assistance in the cataloging of their accessions, not so 
much because they are che^er as because in the case 
of most libraries they are better than the library is 
hkely to make for itself. 

The difference between these rules and those adopt^ 
by ffic Library of Congress arc of two classes, ^e 
Bx$t dass of differences is in the trifles of punctuation, 
capitalization, the place of certain items on the cards, 
and the like. If one already has a catalog with a laigc 
number of cards, and inerdy inserts in it as many of 
the Library of Congress cards as possible, I see no 
reason for altering one’s own style, cither on the past 
accumulations or on the new cara that one is to write. 

* 'nis «ditioQ iccliidea cbe pre&ce the &nt edition. 187$. 0 « L. T.j 
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The two kinds of cards can stand together in the drawers 
and the public will never notice the difference. But 
if one is conuncncing a new catalog, to be composed 
mainly of Library of Congress cards, I advise following 
the Library of Coi^ress rules closely. It will save 
much trouble. 

In the second class of differences those relating to 
place of entry of the card in the catalog, or of choice 
of heading, we must note that it is very easy to alter the 
entry of a Library of Congress card, as there is room 
enough above the heading on tlie printed card to write 
in the one preferred. A librarian who already lias a 
Wge catalog will therefore iind no difficulty in con¬ 
tinuing his present heading and need change only if he 
thinks the Library of Congress practice better. Never¬ 
theless, as it is some trouble to look for differences of 
practice, and there is always a chance of overlooking 
one and so getting different entries for similar books, it 
would be well to adopt the Library of Congress rules 
unless there is some decided reason against them. The 
librarian who is just commencing hS catalog has still 
more reason for this course. In the matter of capitaliza¬ 
tion, on which the advisory committee give no advice, 
the course 1 recommend was decidedly uvoiired by the 
votes of the Catalog Section, at the meeting of the 
American library Association at MagnoHa m 1902. 
This co^e does not agree with the present practice 
at the Library of Congress. 

The convenience of the public is always to be set 
before the ease of the cataloger, In most cases they 
coincide. A plain rule without exceptions is not only 
easy for us to cany out, but caay for the public to 
understand and work by. But strict consistency in a 
rule and uniformity in its application sometimes lead to 
practices which clash with the public’s habitual way of 
looking at things. When these habits are general and 
deeply rooted, it is unwise for the cataloger to ignore 
them, even if they demand a sacrifice of system and 
simplicity. 
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Tte rules issued by the advisory committee of the 
American library Association are according to the 

5 reface of the printed edition of these rules, expressly 
cs^cd to be made for the use of a learned hbrary. 
The old catalogs were not made for children, but the 
modern ones have to be, especially in a circuladng 
library, for the children arc the library’s best clients. 
That the committee has always understood the public’s 
views, estimated correctly its power of changing them, 
and drawn the line in the right place between a con¬ 
servative regard for custom and a wish to lead the 
public toward a desirable simplicity and consistency is 
too much to assume, but I have at least always looked 
for the reasons on both sides. 

The increase in the number of rules is due chiefly not 
to making new rules, but to taking out from the long 
notes many recommendations that were in effect rules, 
and arc more easily referred to and found in their 
present place. The chaises are largely for the sake of 
greater clearness and of better classification. 

Cataloging is an art, not a science. No rules can 
take the place of experience and good judgement, but 
some of tne results of experience may be b«t indicated 

C.A.C. 


Preface to Bureau ojBduco^n. Spiral Riport m puhiU librams. 

Bart U. RvUs Jut a dktianajy catalog. By C. A. CuUar. Fourth edition, 
rewritUn, Washington, 1904. 



CHAPTER X 


SAMUEL SWETT GREEN (1837-1918) 

Durino the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
United States of America could boast the poacssion of 
several prominent librarians who actively furthered the 
comparatively new public library movement. Justin 
Winsor, C. A. Cutter, Melvil Dewey, James L- Whitney, 
Fred. B. Perldns, together with Samuel Swett Green, 
all closely connected with the early years of the American 
Library Association, did much to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of librarianship in America, and their influence 
remains inmressed in the annals of their profession. 

Samuel Swett Green was bom on February 20, 1837, 
at Worcester, Mass., his family having been Ions 
associated with that locality. He was educated at 
Cambridge and Harvard, but suffe^ from poor 
h^th in his early life, and did not graduate until 1864. 
Six years later Harvard conferred its Mastership of 
Arts on him. Although he had studied for the ministry, 
Greto, at the age of 27 became book-keeper in the 
Mechanics* National Bank of Worcester, shortly to 
.become teller there, but in 1867 he was elected one of 
the twelve trustees of the Worcester Public Library, 
these having been provided by the will of his uncle, 
Dr. Green, After four years as trustee, Samuel Swett 
Green became librarian of the Library, which had been 
founded in 1859 by the gift of 7,500 volumes from Dr. 
Green, and the offer of the Worcester Lyceum and 
Library Association to donate 4,350 volumes to begin a 
circulation department. 

Green believed in personal contact between librarian 
and reader. He attended the annual conferences of 
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tht American Libra^ Association, actively supported 
national and international librarianship, visiting Europe 
in 1877, 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1906. Green “wrote 
numerous articles fir die library Journal^ published 
several catalowcs of his Library, and greatly extended 
co-operation between school and library. 

In 1891 Samuel Swett Green was elected President of 
the American Library Association, and on April i of 
that year a new library building for the Worcester 
Public Library was opened. He introduced the Dewey 
Decimal Classification for the Reference and Green 
Library, later oi^anizing branch libraries, while in 
1900 the Children's Department was opened. In 1872 
Green had first opened the Library to the public on 
Sundays. He resigned in 1909 after thirty-eight years' 
service, and four years later published The pwlic library 
movement in the united SuxteSy z85$-i8gj. From 1876, 
reminiscerues of the writery Boston, 1913, which is in¬ 
valuable for reminiscences and anecdotes of per¬ 
sonalities closely connected with librarianship. Selected 
passages from this book are printed below. Green died 
on December 8, 1918, but his influence on librarianship 
and his work at Worcester will long be remembered not 
only in the United States but also abroad. 

R2FER2NCE 

Shxw, Robert Kendall. Samutl SwtU Grew, CSucago, 1926. 
[2 portraits of S. S. Green; bibliogxaphy of his wridags, pp. 83*6,] 


OREEN ON THE PUBUC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITEE STATES, 1 853- 1 893 

The years 1880 and 1881 were memorable in the 
annals of the libraries of Great Britain as well as those 
of other countries because of the start then made in 
printing the great author calalc^e of the Biitisb 
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Museum. Work of this kicd has long been urged in 
the interests of students and, owing to the existing and 
growing bulk of the manuscript catalogue, at that time 
filling more than 2,000 volumes, was earnestly called 
for to supply a much needed convenience, if not a 
practical necessity, in the administration of the library. 
The Museum b^an printing lists of its accessions, 
English and foreign, with the commencement of the 
year 1880. By the middle of the year i $81 the govern¬ 
ment had made an annual appropriation of sbtteen 
hundred pounds with which to enable it to begin the 
publication of the great catalogue of tx^ks already 
bought and belonging to the printed books department. 
At mat rate of expenditure it was calculated that four 
volumes could be issued yearly and that forty years 
would be required for printing the whole work. Cir¬ 
cumstances favoured an earlier date of publication, the 
work was completed several years ago and a supplement 
has been begun. 

It was in the years i88r and 1882 that the intro¬ 
duction of the use of electric lighting in libraries came 
M be seriously considered. Richard Garnett of the 
British Museum is quoted in the Uhraty JouttuU of June 
of the former year as saying : “ Our electric light is a 
great success/’ This statement, of course, created 
great interest, especially in London, on account of the 
safety incident to the use of electricity and the absence 
of the heat which makes gas so disagreeable to men and 
so injurious to the bindings of boo£s. 

An editorial in the number of the Jouriusi for March, 
1882, states emphatically that the time has come to 
considCT carefulfy the desirability of the substitution of 
electricity for other means of l^htliu in libraries. In 
die Journal for June of the same year ft is stated that the 
Biblioth^ue KoyaJe of Brussels is to be lighted bv 
electricity. ^ 

[pp. 99-100] 
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In 1881, Mr. Gamble began his great work of 
founding and aiding libraries by announcing in the 
sprii^ of that year his purpose of establishing a free 
library at Braddock for the benefit of his workmen. 
That declaration was soon followed by his first g^ for a 
library to the city of Pittsburgh, 1250,000. 

Early in 1882 Mr. Enoch Pratt, also, established 
and endowed a free circulating library for the people 
of Baltimore, putdi^ up a fireproof building and 
inducing the city government to agree to pay 
<50,000 a year for support of the library and its 
branches in consideration of the gift to the municipality 
of a sum of money which at 6 per cent, would yield 
that amount. The whole of Mr. Pratt’s gift was more 
than $1,000,000. 

Mr. Poole, speaking for the editors of the Index of 
Periodicals,” expressed the hope at the conference in 
r88i at Washington, as stated before, that the work 
would be published in the early part of 1883. At the 
conference in Cinemnati, May 24, 1882, such progress 
had been made that he was able to say : “I have the 
pleasure of stating that the manuscript is Wished; 
that the printing is be^un; and that bound copies of 
the completed work will be in the hands of the col¬ 
laborators and the public before the close of the present 
year.” 

The second volume of the index catalogue of the 
library of the Surgeon-Generars office was issued in 
x88i. 

The printed catalogue of the Boston Athenasum was 
finished in 1882. 


[pp. 102-3] 


The most important event in the library life of this 
country in 1883 was the announcement at the meeting 
of the American Library Association in Buffalo that the 
trustees of Columbia College had under consideration ^ 
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the question of the establishment in that institution of a 
school of library economy for giving instruction in 
practical bibliography and the use of books and for 
training by means of teachers, lecturers and practice 
work, persons desirous of fitting themselves to become 
assistants in libraries (including cataloguers), assistant 
librarians or even librarians, and to aid persons already 
working in libraries to obtain increased knowledge of 
the principles underlying the labors reauired in their 
occupation and to leam the best metho( 3 s in vogue for 
making libraries as serviceable as possible. 

The importance of the establishment of such a school 
had been brought to the attention of the trustees by 
Mr. Mclvil Dewey who had recently been chosen 
librarian of the College, and by whom also a rough 
outline waa presented to them of the general aims which 
should be kept in mind in the conduct of the proposed 
school. 

After explaining the project to the members of the 
Association as well as could be done at its present early 
state, Mr. Dewey said that it seemed to him desirable 
that a committee should be appointed to present a 
resolution expressing the interest of the Association in 
the proposea experiment. A few librarians thought 
that the passage of such a resolution would be premature. 
More than one member expressed his confidence in the 
superiority of the training obtained by persons actually 
engarag in library work in good institutions. Some 
members thought that as there were doubts as to the 
subjects which could be taught by lectures, and un¬ 
certainty as to the procurement of suitable teachers and 
the demand for uistruciion by students, no action 
should be taken then but that the Association should 
await the development of the plan. 

Still, the great body of members of the conference 
judged that however excellent present methods were of 
educating librarians, they did not meet the demand 
for library officers and tiiat they might be improved; 
so they were very glad to leam that a dislii^uished 
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institution like Columbia College was willm^ to give 
consideration to the new project. A committee was 
appointed to consider what resolution, if any, could 
be presented for action,” The next day it reported the 
resolution “ that the Association desires to egress its 
gratification that the trustees of Columbia College are 
considering the propriety of giving instruction in 
library work, ana hope that the experiment may be 
tried.” 

[pp, 108-9] 


A remarkable interest was manifested in New York 
City early in 1886 in having measures adopted to 
increase its free library facilities. January 27, three 
acts were introduced into the Assembly of the New 
York legislative : one for the erection, payment and 
maintenance of a building for a free public libr^ in 
the City of New York, another to establish and incor- 

S orate a body corporate and politic by the name of the 
ew York Public Library, and a third providii^ for the 
removal of the reservoir on Fifth Avenue to fimish a 
site for a new building. It was intended, it will be seen, 

1^ the persons engaged in the movement, to place the 
library Duilding on the same lot of land sAerwards 
selected for the occupancy of the present building of the 
New York Public Library. 

The passage of these acts was opposed by the friends 
of the then existing New York Free Circulating Library, 
they contending mat the wiser course to pursue was to 
start the library movement by establishing small 
libraries in different sections of the city. Persons 
holding those views advocated the of “ an act ” 

to encourage the growth of free public libraries and free 
circulating libraries in the cities of the state of New 
York. Such an act passed the legislature and was 
approved by the governor. 

Later in Ae year, however, it was announced that the • 
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laic Samuel J. TiJdcn had made most liberal provision 
for the establishment of a free library and reading-rooms 
in the City of New York and it was believed that the 
legacy practically solved “ the long-mooted guestlon 
of a free public library of adequate proportions for New 
York.’* ^*rotracted litigation folioweef, however, and, 
as is well known, only a portion of the bequest was 
secured for public purposes. 

That, however, joined with the funds of the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries, which were united with the Tildcn 
Trust, serves the giver’s purpose in helping to support 
the ^eat New York PubUc Library for which the City 
of New York has erected an immense buildii^ and with 
which the New York Free Circulating Library has been 
joined, its buildup having been supplemented and 
very largely increased in numbers by numerous other 
branch ubrary buildings put up with money given by 
Mr. Carnegie. 

[pp. 131-8] 


In the latter portion of 1890 and 1891, several state 
library associations were formed. As stated before, 
societies of this kind have now (1913) become quite 
general. A tabulation of reports from existing organiza¬ 
tions made by Miss H. E. Green for the conference in 
October, 1891, showed that only nine stale associations 
existed at the date of that meeting. The establishment 
of the first, that ofNew York, July 11, 1890, has already 
been noticed. This was followed by oiganiaations in 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and New Jersey 
in 1890, and in Wisconsin, Connecticut and Maine early 
in 1891. An association in Michigan was founded on 
September i of the latter year. September 26, a 
meeting was held at Topeka to consider the question 
of the formation of a society for the State of 
Kansas. 

In Massachusetts, circulars were sent out October 22, 
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1890, to 480 libraries of >1,000 volumes or more. The 
o^amzation was effected November 13. 

[p. 216] 


Early in 1892, earnest criticism was publicly made of 
the “ excessive cost and questionable plans of the 
building for the Public Library going up in Copley 
Square, Boston, and of the failure for a long period of the 
trustees of the library to appoint a librarian and the 
incompetence shown in the administration of the 
library. Specific statements of shortcomii^ were made 
in a series of carefully OTepared letters from Charles G. 
Soule, published in the'Boston Herald. 

The Duilding was generally recognized as sure to be 
architecturally very beautiful both without and within. 
The criticism of the plans had to do with riic adapt¬ 
ability of the building for the practical uses for which it 
was being erected, 

The Boston Public Library was the leader in the 
accelerated library movement which began in 1876, 
but had lost its position of leadership. . . , 

The Public Library did not regain its prominence 
among the libraries of the country until Herbert 
Putnam was chosen librarian early in 1895. Mr, 
Putnam was appointed executive head of the institution 
February 5 of that year, and on March 15 the new 
building was opened for the delivery of boohs and 
carrying on the regular business routine of the library. 
Extensive and cosUy changes were soon made in the 
arrangement of the interior of the building to adapt it 
so far as might be to the convenience and efficiency of 
administration of the affairs of the library and Mr. 
Putnam began at once with good sense and fine execu¬ 
tive ability to make changes in methods and introduce 
new kinds of work which had been found advantageous 
in the best managed libraries; in fret bringing adminis¬ 
tration up to date and carrying it forward so successfully 
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as to brmg the institution again into deserved prominence 
and make it worthy of study by persons interested in 
library advancement. 

fpp- 252-3] 

Extracts from Green, Samuel Swctt Th» ptthlie lihrcry movmtent 
ifi iJii Uniitd Stol&r, Frtjm cj ths wriur^ 

Boston, Boston Cb., 1913. 




CHAPTER XI 


JOHN SHAW BILUNGS (1838-1913) 

John Shaw Billdjos was born April 12, i838> at Cotton 
townsto, Switzerland County, Indiana, graduating 
from INCami University in 1857. Three years later he 
took a medical degree at the Medical College of Ohio, 
and at the outbreak of the Civil War became an assistant 
su^con in the United States Army. After a brilliant 
career in that capacity, on December 27, 1864, BilJir^ 
was ass%ned to the Sui^eon-General’s Office at Wash¬ 
ington, where he remamed for thirty-one years. He 
took charge of the 2,253 books forming the Library 
there, which in 1868 had grown to 6,066 volumes. 
Three years later an author and subject catalo^e of 
13,000 volumes was prepared, followed by anotfier of 
25,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets in 1873. 

Billii^ planned, accumulated, catalogued and 
arranged, until he had acquired the nucleus of the 
largest medical library in the world, now known as the 
Army Medical Library. He planned and organised 
the monumental dictionary catalogue of the collectioE, 
issuing a specimen jasekum in 1876 before the first 
series of the Index Catalogue began publication in 1880. 

The first series of sixteen volumes was completed in 
1895, since that date it has continued publication 
as a model catalogue, and an invaluable tool tor medical 
bibliographers. 

With Dr. Robert Fletcher, Billings inaugurated the 
Index Medians in 1879 as a monthly bifalic^aphy of 
current medical literature. , In 1927 this was merged 
with the Qjiarterly Cumulatm Index to become the 
OjtarttTly Cumulative Index Medicus. • 
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In 1881 Biliings addressed the International Medical 
Congress in London on “ Our Medical Literature/’ 
Among the many honours conferred upon him were 
the degrees of LL.D. at Edinburgh (1884), D.C.L. at 
O^ord (1889), and M.D. at Dublin (1892). 

In 1895 Sillings retired from the Army Medical 
Library to accept the Chair of H^^ene and Bactcri- 
olw at the University of Pennsylvania, but in 1896 
he oecame Director of the New York Public Library. 
He succeeded in welding together the existing facilities 
into one organised body for the supply of books to the 
public. He planned branch libraries, secured financial 
support for the upkeep of the system, and left it ex¬ 
panding into the efficient public library system that it 
IS to-day, 

Billings was President of the American Library 
Association in 1902, and died eleven years later- He 
was an expert in sanitation, h)^ene, hospital planning 
and vitd statistics, but his greatest memorial is the 
Army Medical Library and its Catalogue. 
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BILLINGS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INDEX CATALOGUE 

This has happened in this wise : In the thesis just 

referred to* it was desirable to give the statistics of the 

/ 

* Hii graduaiioQ diMtfutioe. [J. L. T.] 
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results obtained from certain surgical operations as 
applied to the treatment of epilepsy. To find these 
data in their original and authentic form required the 
consulting of manv books, and to gel at these books I 
not only ransackea all the libraries, public and private, 
to which I could get access in CSncinaad, but for those 
volumes not found here (and these were the greater 
portion), search was made in Philadelphia, New York 
and elsewhere, to ascertain if they were in any accessible 
libraries in this country. 

A^er about six months of this sort of work and corre¬ 
spondence, I became convinced of three Aings. The 
first was, that it involves a vast amount of time and 
labour to search through a thousand volumes of m^cal 
books and journals for items on a particidar subject, and 
that the indexes of such books and journals cannot 
always be relied on as a guide to their contents. The 
second was, that there are, in existence somewhere, 
over 100,000 volumes of such medicil books and 
journals, not counting pamphlets and reprints. And 
the third was, that while there was nowhere, in the 
world, a library which contained all medical literature, 
there was not in the United States any fairly good 
library, one in which a student might hope to find a 
large part of the literature rclatir^ to any meical 
subject, and that if one wished to do good biblio¬ 
graphical work to verify the references given by 
European medical writers, or to make reasonably sure 
that one had before him all that had been seen or done 
by previous observers or experimenters on a given 
subject, he must go to Europe and visit not merely one 
but several of the great capit 4 cities in order to accom¬ 
plish his desire. 

It was this e^crience which led me when a favourable 
opportunity offered at the close of the war to oy to 
establish, for the use of American physicians, a fairly 
complete medical library, and in connection with dm 
to prepare a comprehensive catalogue and index which 
should spare medical teachers and writers the diut^ery • 
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of consulting ten thousand or more different indexes, 
or of turning over the leaves of as many volumes to find 
the dozen or so references of which they m^ht be in 
search. 

Cincinnati Lancet CUnu, 1688, K.S.XX., p. 397. Extract from, 
Garrison, Fielding H. John Shaui Billings; s mmoir, {etc.], 19*5, 
pp. 15-16. 


BILUNOS ON MEDICAL UBRARJES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Comparatively few persons have any idea of the 
amount of medical literature in existence, or of its 
proper use and true value, and the result is that the 
same ground is traversed over and over again. Cases 
are reported as unique and inexplicable which, when 
compared with accounts of others buried in obscure 
periodicals or collections of observations, fell into their 
woper place and both receive and give explanation, 
Old theories and hypotheses, evolved from die depths 
of the inner consciousness of men too zealous or too 
indolent to undergo the labor of examining the works 
of their predecessors, reappear, and are re-exploded 
with the regular periodicity of organic life j and even 
when literary research is attempted, it is often either for 
controversial purposes, to serve the ends of prejudiced 
criticism, or to support a charge of plagiarism, or else 
for the purpose of obtaining a goodly array of foot¬ 
notes, wnicn shall imply that the subject is exhausted, 
and give a flavor of erudition to the work. This slate 
of things is by no means peculiar to medicine, but its 
literature is certainly an excellent illustration of the 
maxim “ The thix^ which has been is that which shall 
be, and there is no new thii^ under the sun.” 

The record of the reseanies, experiences and specu¬ 
lations relating to medical science during the last four 
hundred years is contained in between two and three 
hundred thousand volumes and pamphlets; and while 
the immense majority of these have fittlc or nothing of 
what we call “ practical value,” yet there is no one of 
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them which would not be called for by some inquirer 
if he knew of its existence. 

Hence, it is desirable, in this branch of literature, as 
in others, that in each country there should be at least 
one collection embracing everything that is too costly, 
too ephemeral, or of too little interest to be obtained 
and preserved in private libraries, 

When the great work of Mr. Caxton, the History of 
Human Error, is written, the medical section will be 
among the most instructive and important, and also 
that for which it will be most difficult to obtain the data. 

There is a number of valuable private medical 
libraries in this country of from four to ten thousand 
volumes each. Having been collected for the most 
part with reference to some special subject or depart¬ 
ment, they are the more valuable on that account. 
Thc majority of the medical schools also have libraries 
of CTcater or less value to the student. 

The collections relating to medicine and the cognate 
sciences, which are available to the public and are of 
sufficient interest to require notice in this connection, 
are those of Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Cin- 
cinnad, and Washington. No one of these indeed 
approaches completeness, but each supplements the 
other to such an extent that it seldom happens that 
bibliographical inquiries cannot be answered by re¬ 
ferring to them in succession. 

[pp-171-2] 


The important part of a medical library, that which 
will give It character and value and for deficiency in 
which nothing can compensate, is its file of medical 
j'oumab and transactions. The difficulty of obtaining 
and preserving these is in proportion to the ioiport^cc 
of the matter. The majority of them arc essentially 
ephemeral in character ; edidons are published ; 

they are rarely preserved with care, and even when 
attempts are made to preserve them by binding, it is , 
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often, and indeed usually, without sufficient attention 
to the collation, so that in examining files of old journals 
it will be found that at least one-half lack a leaf, a 
signature, or a number. This feet causes much trouble 
and disapp^tment to the librarian, and must always 
be kept in view in the collection of this class of literature. 
In the attempt to make a complete collection of 
American medi c al journals for the library, it has been 
repeatedly found that what purported to be the volume 
or number wanting to complete a file was defective- 
It is probable that there is not a complete collection in 
existence at any one point, although there are two 
public and at least three private collections in this 
country which are very full, those of the library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office ; of the College of Physicians, 
of Philadelphia ; of Dr. Toner, of Washington ; of 
Dr. Hays, of Philadelphia and of Dr. Purple, of New 
York. 

The rarest American medical journals are probably 
some of those j^ted in the West and South; for 
instance, the Ohio Medical Reposilory (1826-’2 7) and 
the Confederate Stales Medical and Suigical Journal 
(i864-’65). 

Another class of medical literature which is important 
to the librarian, and the value of which is usually 
underes^ated, consists of medical theses and inaugural 
dissertations. To obtain complete scries of these is 
even more difficult than to get journals, ^ the reason 
that they are more ephemerd, and because it is scarcely 
p^ble to ascertain what have been published, or when 
the seri« may be considered complete. For a few 
schools, lists have been published of the theses presented 
by their ^aduates, such as Paris and Edinburgh, but 
even for Edinburgh, the only catalogue of the theses 
which the writer has been able to obtain, does not 
^ow when the regular printing of all theses ceased- 
Callisen has been led into error in this way in his 
otherwise very complete Bibliographical Lexicon, in 
which he gives the titles of many theses which were 
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never printed, notably of the Universities of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Transylvania. The value of these theses is 
fourfold. As material for the history of medicine they 
may be taken to represent the theories and teaching of 
the school; they often contain reports of cases, or 
accounts of investigations made by the student under 
the direclioTi of a professor, which are of much value, 
and they are necessary to medical biography, the more 
so as in most of the German universities a sketch of the 
life of the candidate is appended to the thesis. In 
addition to, this, prior to the era of medical journalism, 
it was the custom for the president or one of the pro¬ 
fessors to add an introduction of ten or twelve pages to 
the dissertation, treating on some subject usually 
having no direct relation to the thesis, and forming the 
sort <S papw which would now be sent to a medical 
journal. The number of these theses in odstence is very 
great; there arc in the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office about 40,000. 

[pp-178-9] 

Extracts from Billings, J. S. Medical libraries in the United 
States. US. Department of the InUriffi, Sureau of Education ; Public 
Libraries in the United States of America ^ their hisleiy, ccndilieny and 
mana^menL Special report, Washington, 1876, Chapter VI, 
pp. I7i-i8a- 




CHAPTER XII 


HENRY BE^UAMIN WHEATLEY {1838-1917) 

It is a curious fact that H. B. Wheatley, the author of 
several volumes devoted to librarianship, was not 
himself a librarian, although keenly interested in books 
and literature. He was privately educated, became 
Clerk to the Royal Society 1861-1879, Assistant 

Secreta:^ to the Society of Arts from 1879-1908. Henry 
Benjamin Wheatley held numerous other public ap- 

E ointments, the more imporunt from our viewpoint 
ring that of President 01 the Sette of Odd Volumes, 
1909, and President of the Bibliographical Society from 
1911 to 1916. 

His publications include an excellent edition of 
Pepys’ vuoy, and another of Evelyn*s Diary, Pepys in 
particular being bis particular study, for he was President 
of the Samuel Pepys Club from 1903-1916. He was 
also keenly interested in Shakespeare, and was Chairman 
of the Council of the Shakespeare Association from 
1924-1916. 

Wheatley edited the attractive littie Book-Lover^s 
Ubrary, contributing several volumes to the scries, all 
of which remain of great interest to-day. His chief 
contributions to the hteraturc of librarianship include 
What is an indsx?, 1878, How to form a library, 1886, 
How to catalogue a library, 1889, How to mako an index, 
1902, RmarkabU bindings in Bridsk Musetm, 1889, 
and Prices of books, 1898. Wheatley died on April 30, 
1917, but hjs interesting books remain to remind us ^ 
a remarkable character who contributed usefully to the 
literature of librarianship. 
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HENRY B. WHEATLEY ON HOW TO FORM A UBRARY 

It is greatly to the credit of the rich and busy man to 
spend his time and riches in the collection of a hoe 
library, but still neater honour is due to the poor man 
who does not allow himself to be pulled down by his 
sordid surroundings. The once-famous small-coalman, 
Thomas Britton, furnishes a most remarkable instance 
of true greatness in a humble station, and one, more¬ 
over, which waa fully recognized in his own day. He 
lived next door to St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, and 
although he gained his living by selling coals from door 
to door, many persons of the highest station were in the 
habit of attending the musical meetings held at his 
house. He was an excellent chemist as well as a good 
musician, and Thomas Heame tells us that he left 
behind him “ a valuable collection of musick mostly 
pricked by himself, which was sold upon his death for 
near an hundred pounds,” “ a considerable collecdon 
of musical instruments which was sold for fourscore 
pounds,” “ not to mention the excellent collection of 
printed books that he also left behind him, both of 
chemistry and musick- Besides these books that he left, 
he had some years before his death (1714) sold by 
auction a noble collection of books, most of diem in the 
Rosicrucian foculty (of which he was a great admirerj, 
whereof there is a printed catalogue extant, as there as 
of diose that were sold after his death, whi^ catalogue 
I have by me (by the gift of my very good friend Mr. 
Bagford), and have often looked over with no small 
surprize and wonder, and particularly for the great 
number of MSS. in the before-mentioned faculties that 
are specified in it.^’^ 

Dt. Johnson, although a great reader, was not a 
collector of books, He was forced to possess many 
volumes while he was compiling his Dictionary, but 
when that great labour was completed, he no longer 

' fieamaiis, by Blis, sod ed ioo u , :869, vol. li, p. J 4 < 
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felt the want of them. Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
died possessed of a considerable number of boohs which 
he required, or had at some time required, for his 
studies. 

[pp. 38-40] 


Gibbon was a true collector, who loved his books, 
and he must have needed them greatly, working as he 
did at Lausanne away from pubhc libraries, After his 
death the library was purchased by “ Vathek ” Beck- 
ford, but he kept it buried, and it was of no use to any 
one. Eventually it was sold by auction, a portion being 
bought for the Canton, and another portion going to 
America There was little in the man Gibbon to be 
enthusiastic about, but it is impossible for any true book 
lover not to delict in the thoroughness of the author 
of one of the noblest books ever written. The fine old 
house where the Decliru and Fall was written and ie 
noble libraiy was stored still stands, and the traveller 
may stroll in the garden so beautifully described by 
Gibbon when he walked to the historical berceau and 
felt -that his herculean labour was completed. His 
heart must be pretematurally dull which does not beat 
quicker as he walks on that ground. The thought dz 
visit some years ago forms one of the most vivid of ^e 
aulhoris pleasures of memory. 

[pp. 41-2] 


Libraries may broadly be divided into Public and 
Private, and as private libraries will vary accordii^ to 
the special idiosyncrasies of their owners, so more 
will public libraries vary in character according to the 
pubhc they are intended for. The answer tEerefbre 
to the question—How to form a Public Library ?— 
must depend upon the character of the library which it 

* For fuller decaib of Gibbon'i library see Tht lihraiy ^£4»cti a 

aUoIs/w iooJu. Mtk an iniffthum ^ Kpna, 1940. (J. L. TJ 
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is proposed to form. Up to the period when free town 
libraries were first formed, collections of books were 
usually intended for students; but when the Public 
Libraries* Acts were passed, a great change took place, 
and libraries being formed for general readers^ and 
largely with the object of foster^ the habit of reading, 
an endrely new idea of libraries came into existence. 
The old idea of a library was that of a place where books 
that were wanted could be found, but the new idea is 
that of an educational establishment, where persons 
who know little or nothing of books can go to leam 
what to read. The new idea has naturally caused a 
number of points to be discussed which were never 
thought of before. 

But even in Town Libraries there will be great 
differences. Thus in such places as Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, the Free Libraries should 
be srnaller British Museums, and in this spirit thdr 
founders have worked ; but in smaller ancl less im¬ 
portant towns a more modest object has to be kept in 
view, and the wants of readers, more than those of 
consuiters of books, have to be considered. 

[pp- 73^] 


The idea of a Child’s Library is to a great extent 
modem, and it is not altogether clear that it is a good 
one, except in the case of those children who have no 
books of their own. It is far better that each child 
should have his own good books, which he can read 
over and over again, thus thoroughly mastering their 
contents. 

It is a rather wide-spread notion that there is some 
sort of virtue in reading for reading’s sake, although 
really a reading boy may be an idle boy. When a 
book is read, it should be well thought over before 
another is begun, for reading without thought generates 
no ideas. 

One advantage of a Child’s Library should be that 
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the reader is necessarily forced to be careful, so as to 
return the books iininjurcd. This is a very important 
point, for children should be taught from Aeir earliest 
years to treat books well, and not to destroy them as 
they often do. We might go farther than this and say 
that ch£dren should be taught at school how to handle 
a book. It is really astonishing to see how few persons 
{not necessarily children) among those who have not 
grown up among books know how to handle them. It 
18 positive torture to a man who loves books to see the 
way they are ordinarily treated. Of course it is not 
necessary to mention the crimes of wetting the fingers 
to turn over the leaves, or turning down pages to mark 
the place ; but those who ought to know better will 
turn a book over on its &ce at the place where they have 
left off reading, or will turn over pages so caiilcssly 
that they give a crease to each which will never come 
out. 

For a healthy education it is probably best that a 
child should have the run of a library for adults (always 
provided that dangerous books arc carefully excludec^. 
A boy is much more likely to enjew and find benefit 
from the books he selects hims^ than from those 
selected for him. 

The circumstances of the child should be considered 
in the selection of books; thus it is scarcely fair when 
children are working hard at school all day that they 
should be made to read so-called instructive books in 
the evening. They have earned the right to relaxation 
and should be allowed good novels. To some boys 
books of Travels and History are more acceptable than 
novels, but all children require some Fiction, and save 
in a few exceptional cases, their imaginations require to 
be cultivated. 

[pp. 217-19] 

Extracts frem How to form a Hbraty, By H Whaiiey., Tlofd 
1887. [Tile Book-Lover’s Library-J 
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H. B. WHEATLEY ON HOW TO CATALOGUE A LIBRARY 

It was formerly very much the fashion for those who 
knew little of the subject to ipeai as if nothing was 
easier than to make a catalogue. All you had to do 
was to have a sheet of paper and the book to be cata¬ 
logued before you» and then to transfer Ae title to the 
paper. No previous knowledge was necessary. But 
those who were better acquainted with the diAcultics 
that beset even the caialo^er, realized that Sheridan’s 
joke about “ easy writing being damned hard reading ” 
was applicable to the work produced under these cir¬ 
cumstances. Since the discussion on the British Museum 
Catalogue, and the consequent attention to the first 
princijJes of bibliography, these ignorant views are 
not so generally helcT, but sdJl many erroneous opinions 
are abroad. One of these is that the clerical portion 
of the work of cataloguing or indexing is derogatory to a 
superior person, and therefore that he should have an 
inferior person to help him. The superior person 
dictates, and the inferior person copies down ; and the 
result in practice is that endless blunders are produced, 
which might have been saved if one person nad done 
the work. 

Another vulgar error is that cataloguers form a 
guild, with secrets which they wish to £eep from the 
public. This is a grievous mistake. The main object 
of the good cataloguer should be to make the con¬ 
sultation of his work easy. He knows the difficulties, 
and knows that rules must be made to overcome these 
difficulties; but he does not care to mul^ly these 
rules more than is absolutely necessary, 'fhe good 
cataloguer will try to put himself into the place of the 
intelligent consultcr—that is, the person who brings 
ordiniy intelligence to bear upon the catalogue, but 
has not, necessarily, any technical knowledge. Some 

S ersons seem to thmk that everything is to be brought 
own to the comprehension of the fod; but if by domg 
this we make it more difficult for the intelligent person, , 
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the action is surely not politic. The consulter of a 
catalogue might at least taie the trouble to understand 
tile plan upon which it is compiled before using it. 

[pp. 2-4] 


The uses of a catalogue are something quite different, 
This is in the same house as the boohs it describes, and 
is merely a help to the finding of those books. It would 
be absurd to copy out long titles in a catalogue and be 
at the cost of printing them when tlic title itself in the 
book can be in our hands in a couple of minutes. 
Sufficient information only is required to help us to 
fed the right book and the right edition. How &r 
this should be given will be discussed in a later chapter. 
It is necessary for us, however, to remember that when 
the catalogue is printed and away from the library it 
becomes to some extent a bibEography, and therefore 
when a library contains rare or unique books it is usual, 
for love of the cause, to describe these fully, as if the 
catalogue was a bibliography. This is the more 
necessary because we are so deficient in good biblio¬ 
graphies. The ideal state, from which we are still far 
off, would be a complete and full bibliography of all 
literature, and then cataloguers could be less fiill in 
their descriptions, and reference might be made to the 
bibliography for fiirther particulars. It is a standing 
disCTace to this country that we have no complete 
bibliography of Ecglish authors, much less of Eziglisb 
literature generally. 

[pp- 5-6] 

Extracts from tV}ieadey, Henry B. How to catalopu a Ubraiyt 188$. 
[The Book-Lover*s Library.] 




CHAPTER XIU 


WILLIAM HENRY KEARLEY WRIGHT 
(1844-1915) 

Amokg the early members of the Library Association 
who rendered invaluable services to the young insti¬ 
tution, the name of W. H- K. Wright remains prominent 
His long, useful association miSi Jibrarianship contri¬ 
buted to the development of the subject to a remarkable 
degree, for he presented numerous papers, and was 
ever ready to discuss those of his fellow librarians. 

William Henry Kearley Wright was bom in Rymouth 
on September 14, 1844, serving as Librarian of bds 
native city from 1876 until his death on April 27, 1915. 
He was an original member of the Library Association, 
attending the first International Conference of Librarians 
in 1877, and reading the first paper. Wright served on 
the Uouncil for a number of years, and was Vice- 
President on several occasions, attending the annual 
meeting for thirty-six consecutive years, in addition to 
the two International Conferences held in London. 

Wright was the founder of the Ex-Libris Society, and 
was keenly interested in historical research, particuMy 
in connection with his native Plymouth. His early 
contributions to gatherings of librarians, many of which 
arc available in 3 ie Transactions, etc., and his continued 
interest in the development of the library movement 
ensure that his name will endure among the builders 
of modem librarianship as one who assisted at the 
laying of its foundations.* 


* tibforj Aswiatwi Reevrdt 17 , p. 504 . 
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WRIGHT ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THE FREE 

UfiRARV MOVEMENT IN SMALL TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

Ihiring the short time I have held the office of public 
librarian, I have felt it my duty to mahe myself ac¬ 
quainted with certain quesQons closely conceming those 
institutions with which I have become connected. I 
have realized to a considerable degree the importance 
of the work in which we axe all engaged; and by 
personal visits to some of our principal libraries have 
obtained an insight into the working of those CTeat 
higher-educational centres, as well as some idea of the 
main causes that have contributed to their prosperity. 

Seeing, therefore, the extraordinary success which 
has attended the establishment and working of these 
institutions in the larger towns, has led me to look at 
the question in its rdation to our small towns, which 
up to the present time have been in a measure shut out 
from a participation in the benefits of special legislation 
in this direction. 

From a careful consideration of the subject, 1 could 
see no reason why the studious youth, the aspiring 
artisan, or the more advanced tlmker of our small 
communities, should not possess an equal chance with 
the dwellers in large towns of obtaining literary food 
suited to their several capacities and requirements. . . . 

Now comes the question ; Is the Free Library move¬ 
ment tfu best means that can be adopted to supply the 
ruid, and, if so, in what way can it best be placed within 
the reach of all ? 

It may be ffiirly assumed that the Free Library has 
up to the present time fulfrUed the purpose of its pro¬ 
jectors, and the secret of its success hes m the fact that 
the movement was not started so much in the interests 
of any particular class or section of the community, as 
by and for the whole community. It is open and free 
to all—knowing no caste, acknowledging no precedence 
of rank, birth, wealth or station ; making no stipu¬ 
lation as to a man's political or religious convictions. 
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We will assume therefore that the nted which the 
Mechanics’ Institute and Working Men’s Club Med to 
supply, the Free Library has to a certain extent already 
provided. ’ 

Our large towns have the power in their own hands 
to establish and support these institutions—a power, 
moreover, conferred upon them by legislative enact¬ 
ments ; and the Free Library, once established, is 
thenceforward recognized as a municipal and as a 
national institution. 

Even in towns where the revenue is large, however, 
the amount realized under the provisions of the Act is 
insufficient to meet the growing demand, and to keep 
these institutions in a thorough state of efficiency. If 
therefore this difficulty of revenue be felt in the la^cr 
tov^, how much more must it affect those towns of 
which I speak, where the means is altogether lackii^. 

Supposmg tht work to have commenced by securing 
the adoption of the Act, the rates are found to be so 
low that the sum realized annually would be quite 
inadequate to pay for the services of a librarian, to 
provide premises, ftirniture, books and periodicals. 
Unless, therefore, the promoters can see their way to 
realize a proper income to carry on their labours, and 
could by dint of great exertions raise enough money to 
start the scheme, what is the use of beginnmg ? . . . 

Firsi. By the union of small towns around a central 
one for mutual help. Thus, in a district in which a 
large city or town has within a radius of twenty miles a 
number of small towns or villages, not one of which is 
wealthy enough to start and support an institution by 
itself, a central dcp6t might be cslaolished, with branches 
in the outlying districts, from which supplies could be 
drawn ; a continued exchange and interchange of the 
best books might thus be obtainable, while Branch 
Reading Rooms might be supplied in a similar 
manner. . . . 

My second proposition refers to the utilization of 
Board Schools as branch or general libraries. That • 
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this plan is practicable may be attested by the experience 
of my friend, Mr. James Yates, of the Leeds Libraries, 
where the Board Schools have been thus used for some 
time. I trust that gentleman will furnish the Con¬ 
ference with fuller information upon this very interesting 
point than can be gathered from the Annual Reports of 
the Leeds Libraries, interesting as those reports un¬ 
doubtedly arc. 

My ikiTd and last proposition is by for the most 
important, and perhaps the most difficult of execution. 

it is, that an effort should be nude to secure Stat$ aid 
in the formation and for the support of free libraries and 
museums, and I trust that the action recently taken by 
the authorities at Birmingham, in concert with other 
towns, may be closely followed up and enlarged upon, 
until success is assured. 

The State provides elementazy schools, nay rather, it 
compels the ratepayers to establish schools. It uses 
compulsion towards the childreu themselves, but it also 
aids such schools from imperial funds acconiing to the 
results of the teaching in those schools, 

Now, seeing that the State does all this, might it 
not go a step farther, extending its aid to our libraries, 
which are, after all, but higher-class schools ? 

Would it be an extraordina^ stretch of liberality if 
the State, after training the children for a few years in 
these elementary schools, were to supplement that 
training by assisdi^ the progress of these higher educa¬ 
tional establishments, when, by the force of circum¬ 
stances, the children are compelled to leave those 
schools ? 

The taste for reading has been instilled into the 
young mind, and ought to be encouraged and de¬ 
veloped ; but what chance is there of such development, 
unless material is provided for it to feed upon ? 

I do not say that the State should entirely provide 
these institutions, but that it should aid the community 
in sustaining them by government grants, as in the case 
of our schools. . . . 
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Thus, if a penny rate were collected, the State in%ht 
supplement with a similar sum, or at least one-half, 
the existing Act being duly altered to meet the require¬ 
ments of each case. 

I have within my recollection several towns where the 
movement languishes for lack of just such support, 
where a few earnest men are willing to spend their time 
and money to bring about the desired result; and I 
also know of others in which the adoption of the Act 
has been opposed on the ground that the promoters 
could not give a dear idea as to and iruans. . . . 

In condusion, I would foin indulge the hope that this, 
the first Conference of Librarians held in this country, 
will give an impetus to the work; being firmly per¬ 
suaded that, ere another generation shall have passed 
away, the Free Library movement will have spread like 
a great tidal-wave over the whole cotintry^—every town, 
viBage, and hamlet partidpating in its advantages. 

A few days since I witnessed several thousands of 
children from our Board Schools assembled to receive 
prkes for regular and punctual attendance. The prizes 
selected were hooks. 

Here, thought I, were the evidences of what must be 
in the future. The seed was being sown ; pure litera¬ 
ture was being disseminated, and the taste for it must 
spread : the rising generation, the generation now being 
educated in our Board Schools, bids ^ir to be a more 
reading generation than any which has preceded it: 
there is, therefore, all the more necessity for the present 
generation of workers to establish unfiuling storehouses 
from which to draw. 

The present is the time to prepare the way. There is 
much to be done for the future. The School Board 
system, which has struggled against ignorance and 
prejudice up to this moment, is prevailing at last, and 
will continue to prevail, and is laying a foundation upon 
which the Free Library must build. 

It is well, therefore, that the materiab should be 
made ready, in order iat the grand superstructure of 
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natioDal education in its external appliances, at least, 
may be complete. 

Extracts from Wright, William H. K. Oa the best means of pro¬ 
moting the free library movement in small towns and villains. 
TfonsoftioTU 47ui PrMttdtng/ ike Cnferene* of Likrariau held in Loruht, 
Oek^, 1677, [tic.'], 1878, pp. 22-28. 


WSICHT OK SPECIAL COLLECnONS OP LOCAL BOOKS IN 
PROVINCIAL LIBRARIES 

The design of the present paper is to advocate the 
special collection of books in provincial libraries—not 
accordii^ to subject, but according to locality. With 
due deference to the larger experience of those whom I 
address, I would endeavour to awaken in the minds of 
my brother provincial librarians a special interest in the 
collection of worb relatuig to their several localities, 
urging them to encourage as much as lies in their power 
the formation of representative local libraries in con¬ 
nexion with the institutions over which they preside. 
My plea is that every provincial library wluch is de¬ 
signed to be the central or public one of its district, 
should, in addition to its recognized reference depart¬ 
ment, be the repository for worb connected with the 
city, town, county, or district of which it is the centre, 
and that efforts should be made to collect therein all 
usefol boob, panmhlets, or manuscripts havii^ any 
connection wiin the district, whether descriptive of, 
relating to, published in, or written by natives of, or 
sometime residents within the limits of such district. 
By this means, in course of time, a large and valuable 
collection of boob would be inade, and an interest 
awakened in local as well as general titcrature. In this 
way, too, local authors and publishers would be en¬ 
couraged, a new impulse given to literary workers, and 
an additional inducement offered to the general public 
to ff equent and use our public libraries mr purposes of 
study and research. 

Permit me, however, to observe, that I have no 
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inlcntion to take credit to myself for any originality in 
this matter. The idea is not a novel one, as I shall 
endeavour hereafter to show. The only or^inality I 
can lay claim to is in the introduction of the matter to 
your notice on this occasion, in order, if possible, to 
induce those who have not yet devoted themselves to 
this spedai work to take it in hand at once, believing 
that they will find it amply remunerative, both in its 
general interest and practic^ results. Those who have 
already commenced the work will, I trust, pardon me 
if I urge them to renewed exertion, not only m the work 
itself, but in the eaually useful and interesting task of 
letting their co-workers know what they are about. It 
would be well if we as members of thi^ Association 
would be apprised of the particular direction in which 
our fellow lalxureTS arc engaged—provided that their 
work is of general udlity, and ukely to further the great 
aims of our organisation. I feel assured that such 
knowledge would be welcomed by one and all, and that 
each librarian would appreciate the efforts bong put 
forth by his brother workers, striving to aid in the 
accomplishment of the several objects engaged in. 
Some earnest workers there are doubtless amoi^ us, 
who are ready to say that they are quite satisfied still 
to pursue the even tenour of their way, and do their work, 
even such work as that now proposed, without talk or 
publicity. This may be so, but those who work for the 
public must be willing xo fbr^o their inclinations for 
the general good, and must not shrink from that neces¬ 
sary publicity which appears inseparable from their 
promment positions. They must be content, in a word, 
to let others know what they have done, or what they 
are striviz^ to accomplish. Hereafter 1 purpose to 
refer to some instances of special collections m pro* 
vindal libraries which have come under ray own 
obs^^tion, but I cannot refrain from remarking at 
this point Aat instances of special cataloguing of local 
bo^ are few and incomplete. If a libra^ is of any 
real value, it is worthy oi a catalogue, and surely the . 
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best means of making the existence of such special 
libranes known, is by having them duly and spedflcally 
catalogued, and wherever practicable their peculiarities 
and eccentricities set forth in detail. 

’ Next to the ne^^it^ of a good catalogue is the 
desirability of the librarian having some special know¬ 
ledge of the worb under his charge, Which may have 
^ collected by him, A librarian 

should endeavour to identify himself with his work, so 
as to become in course of time an authority upon 
matters relating to his particular locality. He should 
have a large acquaintance with the literature of his 
town or district—inibrmation not very difficult to 
acquire. As the curator of a museum is generally a 
man who has devoted himself to some particular 
scientific pursuit, and is considered to be an authority 
upon marten connected with his subject, so a librarian 
should acquire a knowledge of local books which 
vs^uld stand in him in good stead, and enable him to be 
of great help to his readers by directiz^ their search for 
information in the proper channels, ror my own part 
I have found a little superficial knowledge of this kind 
of considerable service ; how much more then would 
be the r«dt of systematic application and research ? 
rurther, I have found the task of collecting special local 
boob an exceedingly interesting one, and one which I 
hope to follow with increased satis&ction to myself and 
service to the public. ... ^ 

In regard to the indiscriminate collection'of boob 
we ought surely to follow the British Museum au- 
thonucs, when they teU us that everything is collected 
mat IS issued from the English press, down to the most 
insignificant work on embroidery, juvenile tale, country 
m^azine, or almanack of some obscure hamlet. Everv- 
t^g that is ejected finds a place in the catalogue 
also, as well as in the library; the principle being Aat 
nothi^ IS so insignificant but that it may one day be 
valuable to someone for reference, and by this means 
. m one place a copy of cverythii^ so published will be 
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secured to future generations. The same principle 
might guide us in maHng our local collections without 
fear of becoming burdened with a very Ur« mass of 
superfluous rubbish- Reference to the British Museum 
reminds me of anoAer point in which we should do well 
to follow its leading if by any means practicable. It is 
well known that the British Museum and some other 
national institutions have long enjoyed, under the pro¬ 
visions of the Copyright Act, peculiar advantages over 
town libraries for obtaining copies of all works issued 
from the press of the United lungdom. Although we 
in the provinces lack such a privilege, we might seek 
to do by moral suasion what tfce law is hardly likely to 
aid us in effecting—we might seek to interest local 
authors and publishers in the special work in which we 
are engaged to the extent of presenting to us for our 
shelves copies of their written or published works. 
Possibly such a course m^ht prove serviceable to 
authors and publishers themselves by promoting the 
circulation of their volumes, especially were they 
included in the published catalogues of our special local 
departments. This, however, is a matter upon which 
I can touch but lightly, trustii^ that the passing hint 
may not be altogether lost sight of. If we in our 
provincial libraries could follow to some extent the 
wunc adopted and advocated by the authorities of the 
national libraries—seeking to gather within our building 
all the literature relating to the district we each repre¬ 
sent_in course of time collections of great value and 

immense importance would be formed, an ever- 
increasing source of interest and field for research for 
the enterprising bibliographical student t remembering 
the manm of the British Museum and “ accepting 
everything, disdainii^ nothing.” 

Exnaca from Wright, William H. K. Special colIccdoM of local 
books in provincial libraries. Transactions and Prouedings 0/ the First 
Annual Meeting ifOaUbraty Associaiim of the United'Kingdom, held at 
0 :^ord, October s, s, 3, [fit.], 1879, pp. 44 - 50 - 
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WRIGHT ON THE PUBUC FREE LIBRARY AND THE BOARD 

SCHOOL 

At o\2i meeting in London, I urged the expediency of 
bringing into closer relationship the free library and 
the board school as a means whereby the library system 
might be extended at comparatively little cost. Since 
that time the question has frequendy occupied my 
thoughts, and as it appears to demand further con¬ 
sideration from our Association, I have ventured to 
bring it again before you. The occasion of our mcetii^ 
in this important city—which may be called the birth¬ 
place and nursery of the fiw library movement, and 
where it has been so eminently successful—added to the 
fact that free town libraries and their administration 
Ibrni a prominent and special feature of our programme, 
leads me to hope that this subject may have your best 
and most patient attention, and that the librarians of 
our gr^t communities may be willing to offer a word 
of advice to their brethren who in the less wealthy 
towns have difficulties to overcome of which they— 
more highly favoured—Icnow comparatively nothing. 
In such a centre of wealth as Manchester, there can be 
but Ettle, if any, difficulty in extcndii^the working of 
its library system in every direction. That such is the 
case, the number of establishments in active work and 
their flouiishii^ condition afford abundant testimony. 
But it is different in many other towns where, never¬ 
theless, the free library is acknowledged to be a popular 
public institution. . . . 

Our board schools have now become so much a part 
of cm municipal system, they are so spread over every 
portion of our towns in the very districts in which it 
would be desirable to establish branch libraries and 
readii^-rooms, that it appears to me as if the means for 
work is ready to our hands. Provided a satis- 
^tory arrai^emcnt could be made between the school 
board and the library committee—the one agreeing to 
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provide tiie room and gas ; the other, books, periodicals 
and attendance—much of the difficulty would be re¬ 
moved, or, at any rate, would be greatly diminished. 
Board schools and free libraries have much in common ; 
they are both established in accordance with special 
lcg«lation, they are both supported by local rates, and 
they are certainly engaged in tne same important work— 
the education and social weliare of the pewle, In this 
case, however, the funds are supplemcatea by Govern- 
mental grants; in the other, the work has to be carried 
on without any such additional aid. There is also this 
great difference between the two organizations, that the 
income of the library is fixed, and cannot be materially 
increased, while that of the school board is virtually 
unlimited. 

Now it appears to me not at all unreasonable to ask 
that the school board should be willing to co-operate 
with the library committee for such a desirable obiect— 
not ^ any special outlay of funds, but simply by 
utilizing the property already provided at the cost of the* 
ratepayers, by permitting a more extended use of the 
school premises. 

My si^gestion is simply this,—that in populous but 
poor towns, and in fact wherever it is desired, and 
where the Public Libraries Acts have come into opera¬ 
tion, and where diere exists a well-arranged system of 
board schoob, advantage should be taken of those 
establbhments to provide, by the united action of the 
two governing bodies, a room in each dbtrict school to 
be used as an evening reading-room, with, if possible, 
a small lending library attached. 

In this way would the work of the one institution 
follow that of the other : there would be mutual help, 
and I believe mutual advantage, resultii^ from the 
ama^amadon. I have already proposed such a plan 
in my own town, and I trust ere long to see it carried 
out. The experience of those who have seen the 
working of such a project will be of value to their 
colleagues. 
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But this matter has still aaother aspect to which I 
shall briefly refer. The first I may call the business 
aspect of the scheme ; the second, the moral or social 
aspect. 

It is that some mutual understanding or relationship 
between librarians and public school teachers should be 
brought about, with a view to exercising a reasonable 
amount of supervision over the reading of the children 
connected with both establishments. . . . 

Reducing my ideas into something of a practical 
character, my prop<wition is as follows :—That in con¬ 
nexion with each district library, such as that I have 
proposed, there should be a sinaJl collection of books 
approved by both library and school authorities for the 
use of the children attending that school; and that 
those children should not be allowed the run of the 
central or general library, except at the special request 
of parents or teachers. This arrangement might be 
supplemented in various ways to suit the particular 
circumstances of each case. 

A pre-arranged plan such as this would lend to 
remove much of me difficulty now experienced by 
librarians on the question '* what the children should, 
or should not read **; and further, it would prevent 
that oft-repeated charge brought against our fraternity 
of disseminating worthless rubbish amongst our bor¬ 
rowers, and thereby doing much moral damage. 

Under some particularly favourable circumstances a 
librarian has it m his power to direct the taste of those 
who come to him for books; but in large libraries 
having an extensive circulation this is impossible, the 
demands upon his time and that of his assistants ren¬ 
dering such a course impracticable. I have myself 
endeavoured to meet the difficulty by establishing a 
juvenile section in my lending library ; but I find oiat 
It is one thing to say —There art the books, read them'* 
and another (0 get ttorrowers, no matter how young, to 
take exactly wlit we might wish them to read. They 
prefer, as do most of us, to wander at will “ to fresh 
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woods aad pastures new ”—in fact to select for them¬ 
selves, with or without judgment, 

Extracts from Wright, William H. K. The Public Free Library 
and the Board School. Transactions ard ?neudv^s of the Second Amuat 
MeeUni qf the Library Association qf ihs Uniud Kingdom, held at Man¬ 
chester, Slumber 24 and 2$, z$;$, [etc.], iBQo, pp. 58-41. 
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EDWARD WILLIAMS BYRON NICHOLSON 
(ie49-i9i2) 

EDWAfLD W. B. Nichouon has frequently been acclaimed 
zs founder of the Library Association, and that together 
vdth the fact that he was also Bodley^s Librarian would 
render him worthy of remembrance by librarians, but 
he was also a devoted friend of librananship in all its 
aspects throughout his career. 

T^icholson was bom at St. Heller, Jersey, on March i6, 
1849, being educated at Llanrwst Grammar School, 
Liverpool (!^lege,and Tonbrii^e School before entering 
Trinity College, Oxford, in iSoy. There he obtained 
his B.A. in 1871, three years later M.A., and became 
Librarian of tne London Institution in 187^ after a 
brief period as a teacher. In 1882 he became Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library. 

In Tanu^, 1877, Nicholson wrote a report on the 
Philaaelphia Conference of Librarians held in October, 
1876, ^gesting that one should be held in London. 
Tm Timer of February 16, 1877, also contained a note 
* by him in the same strain, and he became secretary of a 
committee to organise the Conference, which was held 
at the London Institution from October 2 to 5, 1877. 
At this Conference it was decided to found the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom. 

Nicholson was a prominent member of the Library 
Association until his appointment to the Bodleian, and 
h& activities in those early days of the Association were 
invaluable. At the Bodleian he carried out drastic 
reorganisation, and his Staff Calendar is a monument 
of meticulous precision and ingenuity. He contributed 
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few articles to our professional literature, two dealing 
with buckram, but his influence was wide, and his 
death on March 17, 191a, occurred while he was 
still aeuvely interested in the work he had so keenly 
supported. 


Nicholson’s Letter to The Times ” 

A Conference of Librarians 
To The Editor of The Times ” 

—Reviewing in a recent number of the 

Academy ” the proceedii^s of the Philadelphia Con- 
^ence of Librarians, I suggested a similar meeting in 
E^Iand for the interebaj^e of ideas upon all points of 
library management. As you reproduce most of the 
review in question, I trust you consider the subject 
important enough to allow my appealing in your 
columns for co-operation in realizing the suggestion. 

I have written to the Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, Mr. J. Winter Jones, asking whether, 
on receipt of a reasonable number of requisitions, he 
would consent to preside over such a Conference 
In his reply he s^s:— 

“ StTtouous enoTts are now being made, and made 
successfully, for the establishment 01 public libraries in 
large centres, and I think that such a Conference as 
you suggest might produce good practical results. 
Whether my presidency would be beneficial is a question 
upon which I cannot presume to offer an opinion ; but 
should others think that my services in such a position 
might be useful, 1 shall be prepared to give them to the 
best of my ability,” 

I have also written to the Librarians of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the Cambridge University Library, 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh—the largest in 
Scotland—juid the Library of Trinity Collie, DubHn— 
the largest in Ireland—asking whether they would be • 
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“ Vice-presidents. I give e^traet. from 

The Rev. H. O. Coxe, of the Bodleian, writes - “ I 
M m your hands to use me as tou like in Warding 
die^ Inference you suggest. Only good can com! 

vero'^'"bridge writes: “ I shall be 
veiy dad to take part m your Conference, and do 
what I can, and learn what I can; but I had verv 
SeWnd*^" * Vice-President or anything S' 

Mr. Clark of Edinbuigh writes; "I say at once 
that I concur v(^ heartily with your suggestion as to a 
5 "® "i* ^*rarians—a subject that I 

wanf^^ .^5 ® e°od deal from 

?ouZktet 

The Kav. Malet of Dublin writes: “ I am sure 
Che proposed Conference will prove to be a matter of 
importance. I ahall hav^e much pleasur^"? 
opwatijig in any way I can.*' 

;A?i ^ resn^our profession whether they wilj 
jom in promoting a Conference to be held undw the 
?^tlemen. I would willingly c^ll on 
^1 bbranans m London and write to thf« of the 
largest provinaal libraries, but official dudes would 
prevent my dome fhia rr ^ _--A* • 


to ** lindonlibTiia;;; 

^ -^“‘i ?. which, coiresponding 

offic^-desigiS 
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The time should not be so near as tQ prevent the 
perfect organization of the Conference. Many of its 
inemben would, moreover, wsh to master beforehand 
such works as Awards* Memoirs of Libraries, and the 
great “ Library Report,” just published by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. $We would ^ve papers to 
prepare for the Conference. The summer or early 
autumn would int er f ere with our holidays. Altogether, 
•the end of autumn or b^inrung of winter seems the 
most fitting time. But these are Mints to be setded by 
the future committee. I only oner the above remarlu 
to elicit the views of others. 

I shall not occupy your space with the reasons why 
such a Conference would be most useful until I know 
that a single librarian disputes its utility. 1 fail to see 
how there can be two opinions on this head among 
those of us who have had any experience. Those who 
have not will, I trust, gfwt some wdzht to the judge¬ 
ment of men in the position of Mr. Winter Jones, Mr. 
Coxe, Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Qark, and Dr. Malet. 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Edward B. Nichouok. 

London Institution, Feb. 14. 


KIOHOLSON ON THE CONSOLtDATlOS AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE FUSLtC UBRAJUES ACTS FOR ENGLAND 

As secretary of the late Metropolitan Free Libraries 
Committee and of the present Metropolitan Free 
Libraries Association, 1 have seen and heard so much 
of the ^Scullies which the existing condition of these 
Acts throws in the way of their adoption—difficulties 
many of which are, I t^eve, unknown either to legis¬ 
lators or to librarians—that 1 have thought a statement 
of them widi su^estions for thdr easy removal would 
be interest, ana might some day be of use. 

Before remarking on the contents of the Acts, let me 
call attention tomcir number. There are no fewer 
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than four of them,—the Act of 1855, and the Amcad- 
mcnt Acts of 1866, 1871 and 1877- They are ail to be 
found in Mr. Mulliji*s very admirable and cheap litde 
book: “ Free Libraries and News-rooms: their forma¬ 
tion and management **; but, though this should be 
in the hands of every public libranan and his com¬ 
mittee, we cannot reasonably expect that it should be 
known in places where the Acts have not been adopted. 
Now it is of the utmost importance that Acts of which 
the adoption depends entirely on local initiative and a 
local vote should be in a form readily obtainable and 
understandable by the ordinary local man. The 
ordinary local man, however, has to procure four 
separate Acts, with a very fair chance or misni^ one 
of the four; or, if he docs not miss an Act itself, of 
at lease overlooking its provisions. The ** Municipal 
Directory,” for example, has an abstract of the Acts, 
drawn ^ a well-known barrister, who, although he 
has mentioned the existence of an Act of 1868, has 
nevertheless overlooked its provisions. The result is 
that he has stated the legal majority needed for the 
adoption of the Acts as upwards of two-thirds instead 
of upwards of one-half, a mistake which may have 
prevented many an alderman or town-councillor from 
moving their adoption. Nor is the alteration of the 
majority the only vitally important change which has 
been made in the Act of 1855. In the Act of 1866 leave 
is also given to the parishes adjoining a boroi^h to 
combine with it for the ptirpose of adopting the Acts, 
while the very short Act of 1877 sets up a new mode of 
taking the votes, on the adoption of which the adoption 
of the Acts themselves is in many cases certain to 
depend. . . . 

AUENTMBNTS OF PRlNGlFIX 

Mimbtr of nquisitionists .—The number of ratepayers* 
signatures needed for a requisition is only ten. This 
is for too low. If the adoption of the Acts is to remain 
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dependent upon a popular vote, it is grossly unfair that 
any ten ratepayers should be able to put their fellow- 
ratepayers to trouble and expense once a year in 
cases where there is no probability of the Acts beit^ 
adopted. I do not know that a sm al l minority in 
favour of the adoption of the Acts ever have employed 
such tactics, but, as I have said before. Acts of rarlia- 
ment ought to be framed so as to meet possibilities. 
And, if at least ratepayers’ signatures cannot be 
got, one of two dungs is certain—either there is no 
chance whatever of the Acts being adopted on a poll, 
or else the number of ratepayers is so small that a id. 
rate would not maintain a library in common decency. 

Fozmt oJ diststahliskmint. —I am equally in favour of 

f iving the ratepayers a power to disestablish their 
br^ry, One of die arguments most vigorously used 
against the adoption of the Acts is that, however great 
a failure the library might tum out, the ratepayers 
would be saddled with it for ever. I woiild certainly 
give them power to disestablish their library by a vote 
of three-fourths at intervals of five years. Such a 
provision would greatly assist the adoption of the Acts, 
would do no kind of harm to libraries. In all 
libraries which do succeed the success is patent to 
every one, and they become an object of local pride 
even to those who do not use them. As a Livcipool 
man once said to me, “ Liverpool would as soon mink 
of tearing up its pavements and pulling down its gas- 
lamps as of doing away with its Free Library.” 

I believe that, on the contrary, such a provision 
would have the best possible effect on some nbrarics. 
However little reason any one of us may have for 
finding fetilt with his committee (and no one has less 
than myself), we know that library-committees are not 
always in intelligent sympathy with the needs of the 
people \ and, however l^rdworking and enthusiastic 
we may be (I think I may say we are) as a body, we 
know tiiat librarianship, like every other profession and 
employment, has its spiritless idlers. I cannot but 
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think that on such committees and such librarians the 
knowledge that the very existence of their libraries 
depended upon their efforts would exercise a most 
healthy influence. . . . 

Ccrru^^ practices .—-A clause against corrupt practices 
should be added. 1 am not aware of any cases of 
bribery, but in June 187S, Hackney voters are said to 
have been treated at public-houses and brought to the 
poll in vans, while in some cases intimidation of the 
grossest kind was practised. A landlord, whose name I 
can give, avowed in the presence of some of the leading 
supporters of the Acts tlUt he had threatened to raise 
his tenants* rent sixpence a week unless they voted 
against the Acts; and the compound-housdioiders, 
who in that parish form a very decided majority of 
voters^ are said to have polled an almost unanimous No. 

It is, however, even, more necessary to make penal 
the corrupt misrcpresentaiion of the amount 01 the 
library-rate. It is to such misrepresentation that the 
Hackney vote was due. It was not enou^ to state 
that Mr. Mundclla had at that time a Bill before 
Parliament to increase the rate ; it was not enough to 
name the day on which he brought in this imaging 
Bill j it was not enough to placard the streets with 
prophecies that the library-rate, like the School-Board 
rate, would rise to sixpence- No j even after a letter 
of denial from Mr. Mundella had been widely pub¬ 
lished, tens of thousands of handbills were printed and 
distributed up to the last minute of the poll, broadly 
telling the ignorant voter that the question on which 
he had to vote was whether or not he would pay another 
thrcc'pcncc in the pound. 

The Act of xS'jj should be enforced at the requisitionisU^ 
option .—The Act of 1877, which allowed the votes of the 
rate-payers to be taken by votir^ papers 1^ at and 
collected from each house, instead of by public meetii^ 
and subsequent poll, would, if it were^t in force more 
often, be of the greatest service to the Free Libraries 
movement. The friends of that movement desire 
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nothing more than to have the question argued out in 
pul^c, but» unh^pily, they cannot always satisfy their 
desire. Each of the three meetings last year—at 
Hackney, Kensington, and Whitechapel—was attended 
by a mob of rowdies who refused to allow any speeches 
to be heard in favour of the adoption of the Acts. 
Whatever a man’s position in his parish, however great 
and universally recognized his services to it, he was 
howled down if he advocated the adoption of the Acts. 
The result of such organized disturbance is, of course, 
to make it appear that the movement is hopelessly 
unpopular, to decide wavering voters against it, and to 

S vent lukewarm or timid voters from supporting it. 

w at Hackney a committee of 150 leading men of all 
politics and creeds polled only some four dmes their 
own number of votes, while at Whitechapel perhaps not 
more than one-fourth of the votes actually promised 
were given. 

I uige, therefore, that the requisitionists themselves 
should be allowed to claim that the votes be taken 
under the Act of 1877 ; and I will add that, as far as 
one can judge from the sii^le instance in which to my 
knowledge this mode of taking them has been adopted— 
namely, at Richmond—it secures a for more general 
expression of opinion; for, while at Hackney and 
Whitechapel only one-fifth of the rate-payers polled, 
nearly three-fifths of the Richmond ratepayers filled in 
(heir voth^ papers, 

I fully grant that the votiM paper system is capable 
of being misused, but the chief danger of such misuse 
comes &om a certain class of opponents of the Acts, 
namely, the landlords of compound-householders. We 
have hitherto feared that many hostile landlord would 
go round to their tenants and see that ihey wrote “ No ” 
on their voting-paper. But, if we choose to fece this 
risk, we ought to be allowed to claim that the decision 
of the ratgjayers be taken in a way wliich will elicit the 
opinion of thr^ out of five ratepayers, rather than a 
way which will elicit that of only one. . , . 
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Powfr to adopt tks Acts to be given to Town CounciUy 
Vestries and Boards of Guardums. —I maintain, however, 
that any new Act oi^ht to go much further, and extend 
the power of adopting the Acts to Town Councils, 
Vestries and Boar^ of Guardians. It has long been 
in the power of these bodies to adopt the Ba& and 
Washhouses Acts and to tax the ratepayers in respect of 
them, not merely to the amount of a penny m the 
pound, but to an amount ait(»ether unlimited. Is 
Parliament not yet prepared to allow that a well-kept 
mind is as important both to the individual and to 
society as a well-kept skin? Surely Parliament, in 
passing the Elementary Education Act, has already 
allow^ it ? Or are we to consider that all the book- 
knowledge which is worth puttir^ into us can be put 
in before the age of fourteen ? 

I do not, indeed, blame the framers of the original 
Act for making its adoption dependent on a popular 
vole. The working of the Act had yet to be tested \ 
and in any case the opposition in the tiousc was strong 
enough to make this concession prudent. But I do 
say that, after the Acts have been in force a quarter of a 
century, with a success which goes on increasing every 
year, the continuance of such a limitation is as great a 
slur on the reasonableness of our laws as it is an 
hindrance to the object for which those laws were 
enacted. . . , 

Inspection of libraries. —Lastly : at least two inspectors 
of public libraries should be appointed, who should 
report yearly to Parliament on foe administration and 
use of all libraries established under the Acts, and to all 
other libraries to which free admission is given, and 
which did not object to foe inspection. It is obvious 
that such inspection is as mucli to be desired as foe 
inspection of schools, whether by the ratepayer, foe 
student or the librarian; and I am happy to 
that we of the last class are so little influenced by any 
other feeling than a desire to serve the public gooa that, 
if such a proposal were now under the consideration of 
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Government, from no body of men would it receive 
more enthusiastic support than from the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom. 

Extracts frazn ^^cholson. Eklward B. The consolidation and 
amendment of the Public Libraries Acts for England. Tnnsaetiws 
and Procuduigs of ths Setcnd ATtnaol Muting qf the ^braiy Association ^ 
the United King^m, held at Manchester, ^Umher t$, 24 and 25, iBjq, 
£#«.], iflSo, pp, 21-27. 





CHAPTER XV 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER (1849-1919) 

At regular intervals in the history of librarianship there 
have appeared personalities from other, professions who 
have left thdr marh upon our calling. As coUectors 
of large libraries, legislators, social workers, cduca- 
tionists, booksellers, or perhaps merely as book- 
lovers, they have contributed to the enhancement of 
book collecting and library administration as pro¬ 
fessional subjects. Several members of the metfical 
profession have so honoured us, a few of them being 
mentioned in this volume, but probably the foremost 
friend of librarianship among medical men was Sir 
WiUiam Oder. As author, bibliographer, book col¬ 
lector, and particularly by his donations of books, he 
rendered invaluable service to libraries on both sides 
of the Atlandc. First and foremost. Sir William was an 
ardent booklover, who believed that every bibliogra¬ 
phical item had a natural home, and it was his delight 
to pxirchase books solely for the purpose of presen mig 
them to carefully selected libraries. He ransacked the 
bookshops of Europe periodically, and, particularly in 
his early years, his acquisitions frequently caused him 
to have ** cobwebs in his pockets.’* 

William Osier was born in 1849 at Bond Head, 
Canada, and after periods of study in Toronto and 
Montreal graduated at McGill University in 1872. 
For two years he punued hb medical studies in Europe, 
to remrn as Lecturer, and then Professor of Medicine at 
McGill,^ before occupying a similar position at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1884. Five years later 
Osier went to the Johns Hopkins Medical School, but 
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in 1905 he left America to become Regius Professor of 
Mcmcine at Oxford. Honorary degrees and other 
honours were bestowed upon him, and in 1911 William 
Osier was created a baronet. His clinical writii^ and 
teaching, his deep classical knowledge, and his charming 
beside manner caused him to be described by Garrison 
as “ die greatest physician of our dme,*’ but he also 
found time to assemble a remarkable collection of first 
editions and early classics of medicine and allied 
subjects. At his death this was bequeathed to the 
McGill University “for the use of students of the 
histo^ of science and of medicine, without any other 
qualifications.*’ A catali^ue of the collecdon was 
published ten years after Osier’s death, being carefully 
edited by W. W. Francis, R. H. Hill and A. Malloch. 
Entitled Sibliotfuea Oslfliana; a cataloftu of books 
illustratiTig ihe kisioiy rntdicine ond scxinct cotUcUd^ 
anangedf and annotated h Sir William Osier, Bl.y and 
bequeathed to McGill tfniversify, Oxford, 1929, it is 
probably the most readable catalogue ever published, 
and lists about 7,600 bound volumes. Osier carefully 
classified the entries under the following eight headings. 
Bibliotheca Prima (to contain fundamental contribu¬ 
tions), Bibliotheca Secunda (for those of less import- 
ancej, Bibliotheca Litteraria, Bibliotheca Historica, 
Bibliotheca Biographica, Bibliotheca Bibliographica, 
Incunabula, and Manuscripts. The introduction to 
the catalogue consists of an outline of Osier’s book- 
collecting career, while the value of the entries is greatly 
enhanced by characteristic annotations in typical 
Oslerian s^le. 

In 1913 Osier became President of the Bibliographical 
Society, his Presidential Address being published in 
Incunabula medica in 1923. He was also first President 
of the British Medical Library Association founded in 
1909, but which unfortunately did not long survive. 

During die Great War Sir William Cfiler did not 
spare himself in the cause of his country, but the death 
of his only son on active service in 1917 struck him a ^ 
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blow from which he never quite recovered. On 
pccember 29, 1919, he departed this life, and his ashes 
have been deposited in hlcGill University among: the 
books he had loved. 


RSfSRfKGB 

Cushing, Harvey. Tfu Ufi of Sir mUiarn OsUr, 2 vols., loss 
(One volume edition 1940.) [This is a brilliant study, and a 
model biography.] ' 


OSLER ON BOORS AND MEN 

But when one considers the unending making of 
books, who does not sigh for the happy days ot that 
thrice happy Sir William Browne whose pocket library 
sufficed for his life’s needs; drawing from a Greek 
testament his ffivinity, from the aphorisms of Hippo¬ 
crates his medicine, and from an Blzevir Horace his good 
sense and vivacity. There should be in connection 
with every library a corps of instnictors in the art of 
reading, who would, as a labour of love, teach the 
young idea how to read. An old writer says that 
there are four sorts of readers r “ Sponges which 
attract all without distinguishing ; Howre-glasses which 
receive and powre out as fest; Bagges which only 
retain the dr«ges of the spices and let die wine escape, 
and Sives which retainc the best oncly.” A man 
wastes a great many years before he reaches the ** sivc ” 
sugc. 

[pp. 210-xz] 


There is a third class of men in the profession to whom 

boo^ are dearer than to teachers and practitioneis_a 

small, a silent band, but in reality the leaven of the 
wiwle lump. The profone call diera bibliomaniacs, 
and m ^th they are at times irresponsible and do not 
always know the difference between meum and iuum. 
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. . . Loving books partly for their conients, partly for 
the sake of the authors, they not alone Vttp alive the 
sentiment of historical continuity in the profession, but 
they are the men who make possible such gatherings 
as the one we arc enjoying this evening.^ VVe need 
more men of their class, particularly in this country, 
where every one carries in his pocket the.t^e-measure 
of utility. Along two lines their work is valuable. By 
the historical method alone can many proUems in 
medicine be approached profitably. Fox example, the 
student who dates his knowledge of tuberculosis from 
Koch may have a very correct, but he has a very incom¬ 
plete, appreciation of the subject. Within a quarter 
of a century our libraries wdi have certain alcoves 
devoted to the historical consideration of the great 
diseases, which will give to the student that mental 
perspective which is so valuable an equipment in life. 
The past is a good nurse, as Lowell remarli, particularly 
for the weanlings of the fold. 

’Tis man’s worst deed 
To let the things that have been, run to waste 
And in the unmea ning Present sink the Past. 

But in a more excellent way these laudatom Umporis 
acti render a royal service. For each one of us to-day, 
as in Plato’s time, there is a h^her as well as a lower 
education. The very marrow and fatness of books 
may not suffice to save a man from becoming a poor, 
mean-spirited devil, without a spark of fine professional 
feeling, and without a thought above the sordid issues 
of the day. The men I speak of keep alive in us an 
interest in the great men of the past and not alone in 
their works, which they cherish, but in their lives, 
which they emulate. They would remind us con¬ 
tinually that in the records of no other profession is 
there to be found so large a number of men who have 
combined intellectual pre-eminence with nobility of 

^ Tak«a froic as addfcM delivered ac the Bmmu Medictl lihnry, 190:. 
U.L.T.j ' ^ 
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char^ter. This higher education so much needed to¬ 
day is not given in Ac school, is not to be bought in Ae 
market place, but it has to be wrought out in each one 
of U 8 for himself; it is Ac silent influence of character 
on character and in no way more potently Aan in Ac 
contemplation of Ac lives of Ac great and good of Ae 
past, in no way more than m “ Ae touch divine of noble 
natures gone.** 

[pp. 212-13] 

08 LER*a BBD-SlOE LIBRARY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS* 

A liberal education may be had at a very slight cost 
of time and money. Well filled Aough Ae day oe with 
appointed tasks, to make Ae best possible use of your 
one or your ten talents, rest not satifified wiA this pro¬ 
fessional training, but txy to get Ae education, if not of a 
scholar, at least of a gentleman. Before going to sleep 
read for lialf an hour, and m Ac morning have a boot 
open on your dressmg table. You will be surprised 
to find how much can be accomplished m the course 
of a year. I have put down a list of ten books whiA 
you may make close friends. There are many others; 
studied carefully in your student days Aesc will help 
in Ac inner education of which I speak. I. Old and 
New Testament. 11 . Shakespeare. III. Montamc. 
IV. Plutarch*s Lim. V. Marcus Aurelius, VI. Epic¬ 
tetus. VII. Rilipo VIII. Don ^iiixote. 

IX, Emerson. X. Oliver Wendell Holmes-Breakfrst- 
Table Senes. 

[p- 453] 

Trcm Osier, Six William. Atquanimiuu; with other addressee to 
nedual students, nurses and practitioner: ofmedioiru .... ReprintedJnm the 
third edition. Biographieai noU bp Sir Walter Langdon-Broam. With a 
portnut, 1939, 

) Suiuble for aU snideoa, u ibown. [i. L. T.l 
• By Sir UMbw Browca (1605-1680). [J. L.Xj 
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MELVIL DEWEY (i85i-x9$i) 

The name “ Dewey ** is Jcnown to most users of public 
libraries^ and to them it implies all too freouenuy the 
incomprehensible arrangement of the booKS on the 
shelves. That there existed a man bearing that name 
rarely occurs to them> and many librarians also are 
ignorant of the details of the life of the man whose name 
is a household word. 

Melvil Dewey was born on December lo, 1851, at 
Adams Center, New York, and was then named 
Melville Louis Kossuth Dewey, although he appears to 
have drastically curtailed thu at the earliest possible 
opportunity. At the age of 17 he became a teacher, 
and while studying at Amherst, which he entered in 
1870, he Gontinuea to assist his father in his business. 
Dewey was assistant librarian at Amhent from 1874 to 
1876, and as early as 1873 had completed his Decimal 
Classification Scfieme, which was applied to the 
Library, and published in 1876 as A Classification and 
subject index for cataloging and arranginff tkt books and 
pamphlets of a libtosy. It was then a slight booklet of 
42 pages, with 1,000 placings in the schedules of the 
scheme. It was first applied to a large collection at 
Columbia College, where Dewey was appointed Chief 
Librarian on May 7, 1883. Here he established the 
School of Library Service four years later, but after 
disagreements wi^ the trustees over the admission of 
women to the courses, Dewey transferred himself and 
the School to Albany, where he became State Librarian 
and Secretary to the Regent of the University of the 
State of New York. He resigned from these appoint- • 
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mcnts in 1905, but it was by no means a retirement, 
and Dewey was active in the advancement of librarian- 
ship until his death. 

ilelvil Dewey was prominent among American 
librarians in the early days of public libraries. In 1876 
he became head of the firm of library Bureau, managing 
editor of the Ammcan Idbrciy Journal (founded in that 
year), and also founded the Metric Bureau and the 
Speli^g Reform Associatioa. He published his Rulis 
for Qutiwr and classid catalogs as usfa in Columbia ColUgo 
Library in 1888> and his Library school card catalog rules a 
year later, 

In 1904 Dewey proposed that the American Library 
Association and the library Association should col¬ 
laborate in the preparation of an Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Code, which was published in 1908. He 
held several prominent positions, being elected first 
President of the Association of State Libraries in 1889, 
and the following year he founded ihe New York State 
Library Associatxm. He planned and organised the 
Lake Placid Qub, which has published successive 
editions of his Classification. 

Melvil Dewey has probably influenced the develop¬ 
ment of librarianship more than any other single 
person. He did not spare himself in actively supportuig 
the numerous organisations with which he was associated, 
and his death on December 26, I 93 i> occurred while 
he was still active on their behalf. His scheme of 
classification is now used in libraries throughout the 
world, and although subject to much criticism has not 
yet been superseded for practical purposes. 

Referznces 
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PREFACE TO THE FIR 5 T EDITION OP DEWBY’s 
GLASSIFICATION 

The plan of the following Classification and index 
was developed early in 1873. It was the result of 
several months’ study of library economy as found in 
some hundreds of books and pamphlets, and in over 
fifty personal visits to various American libraries. In 
this study, the author became convinced that the use¬ 
fulness of these libraries might be greatly increased 
without additional expenditure. Tmee years prac¬ 
tical use of the system here explained, leads him to 
believe that it will accomplish this result*; for with its 
aid, the catalogues, shelf lists, indexes, and cross- 
references essential to this increased usefi^ess, can be 
made more economically than by any other method 
which he has been able to find. The system was 
devised for cataloguing and indexing purposes, but it 
was found on trial to be equally valuable for numbering 
and arranging books and pamphlets on the shelves. . . . 


In arranging books in the classification, as in fillii^ 
out the scheme, practical usefiilness has been esteemed 
the most important thing. The effort has been made 
to put each book under the suWeet to the student of 
which it would be most useful. The content or the real 
subject of which the book treats, and not the form or 
the accidental wording of the title, determines its place. 
Following this rule, a Philosophy of Art is pul with 
not with Philosophy ; a History of Mathematics, with 
Mathematics, not with History, for the philosophy and 
history are simply the form which these boolts have 
taken. The true content or subject is Ar^ and Mathe¬ 
matics, and to the student of these subjects they are 
most useful. The predominant tendency or obvious 
purpose of the book, usually decides its class number 
at once ; still many ^oks treat of two or more different 
subjects, and in such cas« it is ass^cd to the place * 
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where it will be most useful, and underneath the dass 
number are written the numbers of any other sut^ects 
on which it also treats. These Cross Reference are given 
both on the plate and the subject card as well as on the 
cross reference card. If a book treats of a majonty 
of the sections of any division, it is given the Division 
number instead of the most important Section number 
with cross references. . . . 


Thus all the books on any given subject arc found 
standii^ together, and no additions or changes ever 
separate them. Not only are all the books on the 
subject sought, found together, but the most nearly 
allied subjects precede and follow, they in turn beir^ 
preceded and followed by other allied subjects as far as 
practicable. Readers not having access to the pelves 
find the short titles arranged in the same order in the 
Shelf Catalogue, and the full titles, imprints, cross 
references, notes, etc., in the Subject Gatalo^e. The 
uncatalogued pamphlets treating of any subject bear 
the same dass number and are arranged on the shelves 
immediately after the books of each section. . . . 


The pl an was adopted in the Amherst College Library 
in 1873, and the work of transferring the entire library 
to the new catalogue at once commenced. It was 
found entirely practicable to make the change gradually, 
as means allowed, without interfering in any appreciable 
degree with the circulation of the books. The three 
years’ trial to which it has been there subjected has 
more than justified the claims of its friends, and it is 
now printed with the more confidence on this accounl- 
It has been kept in manuscript up to this time, in order 
that the many minor details might be subjected to 
actual trial and modified where improvement 

K sible. The labor involved in peparing the Qassi- 
•tion and Index has been wholly beyond the appre- 
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dation of any who have never attempted a similar task. 
Much valuable aid has been rendered by specialists in 
many departments, and nearly every member of the 
Facidty has given advice from time to time. . . . 

In his varied reading, correspondence and con¬ 
versation on the subject, author doubtless received 
suggestions and gained ideas which it is now impossible 
for him to acknowledge. Perhaps the most fruitful 
source of ideas was the Sistma di Catalogo 

Gensrale of Natale Battcazati, of Milan. 
Certainly he is indebted to this system adopted by the 
Italian publishers in 1871, though he has copied nothir® 
from it. The plan of the St. Louis Public School 
Library, and that of the Apprentices* Library of New 
York, which in some respects resembles his own, were 
not seen till all the essential features were decided upon, 
though not given to the public. In fillip the nine 
classes of the scheme the inverted Baconian arrange¬ 
ment of the St. Louis Libr^ hw been followed. The 
author has no desire to claim original invention for any 
part of his system where another has been before him,' 
and would most gladly make specific acknowledgement 
of every aid and suggestion were it in his power to do 
so. With these general explanations and acknow- 
le^emenls he suomits the scheme, hoping it may 
prove as useful to others as it has to himscif. 

Amherst College Library, 

June 10th, 1876. 

Paragraphs from Preface (pp. t-to), of A ehissifwoiun md rvi/fc/ 
ind£xfot caUlogttvig and orrenging the hooks end pamphlets of a library. By 
Melvil Dew^. Amherst, Mass., 1876. [Printed with the permis^ 
of the Placid Club Education Foundation, the copyright 

owner.] 



CHAPTER XVn 


SIR JOHN YOUNG WALKER MacALISTER 
(1856-1925) 

Sir John Yowo Walker MacAlister has been 
described by Mr. E. A. Savage as “ the best friend the 
library Association has had so far,” and his work in 
connection with librarianship was but one of his 
numerous activiti«. Endowed with remarkable fore¬ 
sight and resolution he not only originated brilliant 
ideas, but courageously saw them put into execution, 
frequently at no small personal cost and inconvenience. 
It is only possible to record his activities as a brief list, 
from whicn it may be difficult to appreciate the true 
value of his services, but medidne, the Library Associa¬ 
tion and librarianship in general will remain for ever 
grateful that such an amazing personality took so great 
an interest in their development. 

John Y. W- MacAlister was born at Perth on May ro, 
1856, and was educated at the High School, Liverpool, 
for three years he studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University, but ill-health compelled him to give up 
medicine as a profession, although he later became 
closely connected with it as a medical librarian. In 
1878 MacAlister became Sub-Librarian of the Liverpool 
Library, and two years later Librarian of the Leeds 
Library. Here he catalogued and classified the col¬ 
lection, usinff his own scheme of classification. In 1887 
he became Librarian of the newly founded Gladstone 
Library at the National Liberal Club, but on April 9 
of the same year was elected Resident Librarian of the 
Royal Medical and Chirorgical Society, then at 53, 
Berners Street, London. At that time numerous 

14a 
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medical societies existed in London in poor financial 
circumstances, and MacAlister worked ibr several years 
in an endeavour to amalgamate them into one strong 
body. In June, 1907, this was effected, and a large 
number of medical societies joined the Royal Medical 
and Ghirurgical Society to become the Royal Society 
of Medicine, which at its headquarters in Wimpole 
Street houses the largest medical library in Great 
Britain. 

In 1889 MacAlister founded The lAhrojyy which after 
being the official o^an of the Library Assodation, 
became that of the Bibliographical Sodety. From 
1887 to 1897 he was Secretary of the Library Assodation, 
and it was largely due to his efforts that the 1892 Public 
Libraries Act was passed. In 1898 he was instrumental 
in obtaining the Royal Charter of Incorporation for the 
Library Association, and was President of the Assoda¬ 
tion during the difficxJt period 1914-1919. He sug¬ 
gested the official Manual of Librarianship, several 
sections of which were published, and also assisted in 
founding the School of Librarianship at University 
Collie, London. 

MacAlister was knighted in 1919 and he also received 
the Order of the British Empire. Unfortunately six 
years later, on December i, 1925, he died after a long 
period of Ul-health. 


Rsferencb 

Sir John Twng Walkrr MacA&nerj a mmerialfor his family and 
friends, 19S6. [Five portraits; a collection of obimary notices, 
appreciations, «k.] 


UACALISTEft ON THE QSLER UBRAEV 

The other day I was “ assisting ” at the unveiling of 
a fine cast of the fcmous ** Hope Asklepios,” which now 
provides a noble decoration for the prindpal reading 
room in die library of the Royal Soaety of Medicine. • 
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Making the necessary arrangements and the time 
occupied by the ceremony ma 3 e such a hole in official 
hours that I had to take home with me a lai^er batch 
of proof than usual, and, as frequently happens, the 
interest of the work made me forget time and space, 
and it was only in rising to rekindle a cold pipe that I 
discovered it was nearly 2 a.m., so I put aside my 
proofs, rdit my pipe, and sat down for a little quiet 
thinking before going to bed. 

A sudden ring of the telephone brought back 
memories of raids and night calls, but on going to the 
instrument I heard a voice that I thought familiar but 
could not identifr^ ** You arc wanted at once at the 
Osier Library. The committee has adjourned until 
you can come, and we are sending up one of the staff 
cars for yoUi’* I murmured something about the late¬ 
ness of the hour, and said I should oc ready. In a 
few minutes a haughty-looking chauffeur drove up, 
helped me in, put a magnificent fur rug over my knees, 
for the night was cold, and drove off in the direction 
of the Regent’s Park. He stopped at a lodge gate 
which gave entrance to a large enclosure, and pulled 
up at the portico of a magnificent building which 
seemed strangely familiar, and yet I could not recall 
where or when 1 had seen it. 

It was built in the form of a quadrangle, with a great 
open courtyard in the centre, in which was a noble 
marble statue. At first I thought I recognised it as the 
** Hope Asklepios,” but going closer I was startled to 
observe that while in every other respect apparently a 
copy of the Asklcpios, the fricc was that of our revered 
friend and teacher William Osier. Everything was so 
strange I did not at the time even think it odd that on 
gazing at his face, his characteristic smile, which we all 
love, was a living smile, and I could have sworn that 
one of those wondttfal eyes solemnly winked at me. 

I suddenly found by my side an elderly gentleman 
who introduced himsdf as the Bibliothecarius-in-chicf, 
and with grave dignity welcomed me on my first visit 
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to the great institution of which he was proud to be the 
head, aud proudest of ail because it revised the ideals 
of that great benefactor Osier. 

“ And yet,” he added, the realisation of the scheme 
is in some respects entirely due to younclf, and I have 
been deputed by the committee to take you over the 
entire building and invite any criticisms you may have 
to make before the ceremonial opening.’* 

It all seemed curiously pu^lmg, and yet somehow 
“ all ri^t,*’ and I told him how delighted I was, but 
that if Osier were pleased, it was not fiJcely I woxUd be 
able to suggest any improvements. 

He began bv asking me to observe the stately Greek 
architecture, cleverly adapted in the matter of windows, 
lighting and ventilation to meet modem demands. He 
then led the way inside to a great circular entrance hall, 
lighted from the top of a lofty dome which reminded me 
of the Pantheon at Rome. There was only one light, 
at the top, which at first seemed too small for suen a 
vast hall, and yet illuminated the whole space per¬ 
fectly. I guessed the opening was covered in by glass 
as a concession to Englbn weather, but it was so cleverly 
done that it seemed to be open, and m'v guide explained 
*to me that at night the light was equally good, provided 
from outside by a powei^ searchlight. 

In the spaces between the corridors opening out of the 
central hall there were numerous marble statues, which 
my guide informed me had been provided by the 
greatest artists of all the civilised nations that had 
contributed in any way to the advancement of Medicine, 
and pointed out with particular pride the latest gift, 
which had been received from the King of Hedjaz, a 
noble image of Avicenna, the work of a young Arab 
sculptor, who, he assured me, would very soon be 
recognised as one of the greatest artists the world had 
ever known. To my surprise and delight I recognised 
effigies not only of the past, but of some of the preset 
masters of Medidne. Of course .fisculapius, Hip¬ 
pocrates, Galen and Celsus were there ; down the ages « 
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with Harvey and the Huntera to Lister, Pasteur and, 
as my guide explained, by the special request of Osier, 
living men who had done most for Ac history of 
Medicine, such as Norman Moore, who was firurcd 
as presenting his monumental “ History 01 St. 
Bartnolomew’s,” D’Arcy Power, Raymond Crawfurd, 
Cumston, and the indefatigable Singer. 

My guide, taking out fas watch, remarked that we 
should just be in time ibr breakfast with the Stas', and 
led the way Co the refectory, which I found to be a 
noble room with a southern aspect, set out with long 
tables where many of the staff were already seated, 
and in spite of the tempting meal set before them, were 
already engaged either in earnest conversation or dis-* 
putation, and my guide explained to me that the rule 
of the house waA mat the members of the staff, with 
himself, took their meals together, as in this way they 
could discuss questions and difficulties without trenching 
on the time devoted to their official duties. “ An 
excellent plan,’' I said, “ and I suppose you preside? ” 
** No,” he replied, “ I just take my place here or there 
among the members of ray staff, and I find it does not 
in any way interfere with disdpime to be on the 
friendliest terms with even the humblest, and encourage* 
them to bring all their difficuldes before me. I owi 
find that I get valuable st^gesdons from even the 
youngest. Now sit down,” said he, “ and ‘ partake ’ of 
a good breakfast.” In spite of the shock I suffered at 
hearing him use the vile verb, 1 accepted his invitadon. 
** For,” said he, you will want all your strength before 
the day is out if you are to see everything.” (Later I 
discovered an explanadon, if not an excuse, for my 
learned ffiend's language, for in the course of our talk 
I found he was a regular and diligent reader of the 
DtzUy Mail) So I partook ” of a very excellent 
breakfast, and announcra myself ready to follow him to 
the bitter end. 

Leaving the refectory he led me downstairs to whsX 
he caUed the upper basement, the lower basement 
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being reserved for machinery. “ Machinery I *’ I said; 

what do you want with machinery in a library ? 

“ We have our engines for various purposes, for working 
printing presses, lifts, and anything else requirii^ power,” 
and with that he led me into the compositors’ r(»m, which, 
though in the basement, was a laree, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated ^artment, where I found compositors 
busy filling up forms fi^om written copies of catalogue 

find it much chcyier to print our catalogue 
cards, and an economy of time for our readers and 
searchers. In the usual card catalogues there is one 
principal entry, which contains the full description of a 
book, while the numerous cross-references are himted 
to ‘ See so and so.’ We print as many copies of the 
principal entry as we think necessary, and ihm -vmte a 
short heading on each of the cards to be distributed 
through the rest of the alphabet for cross-references, so 
that Sie searcher, on finding any cross-reference, gets 
all necessary details. Had these cards to be sent out 
to a printer much time would be lost, whereas by the 
‘ Osier ’ method an hour after a book is received cards 
with full descriptions can be placed in our ca^omic. 
When the cards for the day are printed off, cliches oi 
them are made and stored away until the time comes 
when they can be used for printk^ a great General 

Cat^ogue.” . . ,. 

In Ae next apartment were the pnntu^ macM«, 
and I asked whether their noise did not disturb the 
readers upstairs. ‘*No,” said my guide; “we have 
safeguarded against that, for the architects have inter¬ 
posed double floors packed so that not ^ sh^test 
sound is heard but occasionally a slight vibmQon. 

From there he led me to the bindery. No book 
ever leaves the house except to go to a rcad». ^ A 
stitch in time saves nine ’ is aownere so true as m a 
library, where a loose leaf or cover neglected otien 
means the destruction of the book, so whenever a boos 
shows the sl^htcst signs of disrepair, it is sent down here ^ 
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at once and dealt with by skilled workmen, who know 
how to repair a book without spoiling it In the next 
room the actual binding work is done by men spedally 
trained in binding boolS f(yr library iisi —a very afferent 
art from that of the ordinary trade binder. I should 
allow no one to pass as a qualified librarian who had not 
a practical knowledge of oinding. I don’t mean to say 
he should be skilled enough to do the work himself, but 
he should know how instantly to detect bad workman¬ 
ship. There is no reason why a should not be a 
scholar and yet have a practical knowl^ge of the arts 
connected with his work, He may be a student of 
Lamb and know him by heart, and yet should know 
better than to bind his books in shcepddn and—while 
properly despising ‘ rogues in buckram ’—should know 
now excellent a covering is buckram for what we call 
‘ upper shelf books/ i.e., books which we must have but 
are rarelv referred to. 

“ By doing all this work inside we practically enrich 
our library, for is it not an impoverishment to have 
boob away at the binder’s Ibr sometimes three months ? 
And here in the case of a single copy of a book which 
ma)' be in the bindery, if it is important for our reader to 
see it at once, he is allowed to look through the book, 
which as a rule serves his turn. If he must have it 
for a longer time, the binder’s slip is marked ‘ urgent,* 
and rarely has he to wait for it more than three days.” 

I noticed an extraordinary number of tubes attached 
to upper part of the walls and almost covering the 
ceiling of the basement, some of them were about 2 
or 3 inches in diameter, others much larger, which my 
guide explained were pneumatic tubes for all kinds of 
purposes. The smallest ones were for the pass^e of 
messages from one department to another. These 
inessages were enclosed in a small leathern cylinder, 
literally flashed from one end of the building to the 
other, and so contrived that they were rcleasea almost 
at the desk of the official they were intended for. The 
^ Urger ones were used for boob up to a limited siae. 
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By this means instead of waidng for an hoiar or more 
for a book, a reader could be sitting down before his 
book within five minutes of enterii^ the building. 

Beyond the bindery, and next the engine room, there 
was an electric plant. We believe in having two 
strings to our bow in every important essential, and 
cannot risk a breakdown of die municipal supply, so we 
produce our own current, and find it econonucal, while 
we have an alternative connection with the city plant, 
to be turned on only if our own breaks down. Here we 
have the power required for every other purpose, 
including warming, for we decided not to run the risk, 
however remote, of our galleries and shelves being 
flooded by bursting water or steam pipes, and the 
radiators are heated by electricity, while in the staff 
offices the cheerier electric stove is installed. Current 
for everything requiring power is provided here.” 

I expressed admiration but ventured a criticism. 

“ You appear to have taken every precaution gainst 
fire, and yet some of the worst fires have taken pl^e in 
so-^cd fireproof buildings, for even if there are no 
open foes in the building, an accidental spark from the 
electric plant, or a short circuit, encouraged by such 
excellent fuel as furniture, wooden shelves, etc., soon 
provides a bonfire.” 

My guide smiled and said: “I am glad you men¬ 
tioned that; otherwise I might have forgotten to 
mention that our furniture and carpets are fireproof— 
a very simple and inexpensive process—and you will see 
why we do not dread fire.” 

As we turned toward the upper regions 1 observed 
a large trolley foil of books emerging from one of the 
lift doors, and I remarked, “ I suppose these are going 
to the bindery.” “ Oh, dear me, no ! They don’t 
need binding, they are going to the dusting room.” 

“ Dusting room ! ” I exclaimed ; “ what do you 

mean? ” “ I will show you. In discussmg foe plans 
for our building with our great Chief, he said, ‘Can 
you not contrive some way of getting rid of that infernal ^ 
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nuisance, the annual closing down of the library for 
cleaning ? ' It practically means that in most libraries 
it is useless for sometimes two months in the year, and 
to me it has always seemed that the * cleaning ’ would 
be honestly defined as * shiftily the dirt from one place 
to another.* 

“ Well, we took the matter ‘ into avizandum/ as our 
friends in the north say, and this is the result. We 
don*t intend ever to close the library for cleaning. The 
clean^ goes on day by day and every day, in regular 
rotation. The books arc lifted gently (so as not to 
disturb the dust) from the shelves and placed on one 
of these noiseless rubber-wheeled trolleys, convcjyd to a 
lift and brought down here by the cleaning stafr, while 
others during their absence wipe down the shelves with 
a preparation which holds Che dust and leaves the shelf 
pcrfixtlv clean. Come into the dusting room." 

We followed the trolley and I founa myself walking 
nearly ankle-deep in moist sawdust. The expert 
cleaners seized the books one at a time, and holding 
the fore edges tightly, sprinkled the tops with clean 
damp sawdust, which immediately licked up the dust 
and was thrown on the ground, when the boolc was then 
carefully dusted clean with cloths contabing die same 
preparation, which not only cleaned them, but I was 
assured act^ as a preservative to the binding. When 
all were dean thw were restored to their place on the 
trolley and carried back to the shelves. 

We accompanied the trolley on the lift and were 
carried to the mam library room, a magnificent, well- 
lighted apartment shelved all round the walls and with 
projecting cases m the old-fashioned style, forming 
little bays to give nervous readers an opportunity of 
domg their work in modified isolation- 'Die shelving 
seemed of oak, but my guide asked me to examme it 
more doscly, and I founa that both shdves and uprights 
were formed of steel, so artistically enam^ed that 
unless actually handled they appeared to be of line- 
. gramed oak. 
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My gviidc went to one of the bays, and, putting his 
hands under one of the shelves, lifted it and the l^oks 
together and laid it on the reading table, and then 
showed me how, by a cunning invention, the shelves, 
while quite safely fixed in position, could, by touching a 
couple of springs at the ends, be instantly r^eased and thus 
enamed space to be economised to the minutest degree. 
The tables were of the same material as the shelves, and 
the oaken chairs, designed for comfort but yet artistically, 
were, as he explained to me, absolutely fireproof. 

My guide explained diat this room, called the 
general, or main library, was the largest, and for the 
general reader, the favourite room. The other rooms, 
to which he proposed to lead me presently, were for 
special study, for the use of readers who were engaged 
on research, or themselves writing books, and for whom 
it was desirable to have a certain amount of seclusion, 
and their books kept together. 

The general l^hting was by reflected light thrown by 
powerful electric lamps against the white ceiling, by 
which a delightfully equal light diffused through every 
comer of the room, while on each reading table I saw 
there was a separate shaded electric lamp provided with 
current through a cunning attachment to the pedestal. 

“ How do you classify your books ? ” I asked. “ We 
don’t classify them, You can't classify a medical 
library without doing more harm than good. If all 
medic^ books were monographs, it could be done, and 
probably would be useful; but when you remember 
under how many subjects medical books might be 
looked for, you will recc^ize that to classify them under 
one subject would be mding them in all the others. 
Therrfore, we find that for practical purposes, both 
as regards economy of space and quickness of service, 
it is better to shdve the books cMonologically and 
according to size. This means that our library begins 
with the earliest books, which are in the remoter parts 
of the library, and so we march down through the 
ages, and the books published during the last ten yean . 
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are the most accessible, and the book last recdved is the 
last one on the shelves. We depend for oui classification 
on the catalogue in which a reference should be found 
to any ^ticular book, under every subject with which 
it deals/’ I noticed on the larger tables bulky volumes 
that looked like atlases, and on turning tfcem over 
found they were filled with original drawings of all 
kinds—pathological, anatomical, suigical, and bac¬ 
teriological, “ Ah,” said my guide, that is a feature 
we are proud of. Beautiful and valuable drawings are 
constantly being made for authors, to illustrate their 
books and papers published in Transactions, etc., and 
for the most part, these were destroyed, or at least 
wasted. Some authors m^ht keep them for a while, 
but sooner or later they find their way to the dust bin. 
Now, we have a clerk who, as soon as any particularly 

f ood drawing is published, writes to the author and 
him to let us nave the original for preservation and 
display. They arc then mounted in these albums 
widi a reference to the paper or book for which they 
were prepared, and are duly entered in our index. No 
reproduction of a good drawing can ever equal the 
onginal, if only for toe reason that, as a rule, they have 
necessarily to be reduced ; and we find our collection 
immensely appreciated and in constant use. You will 
see that there is some attempt at classification in these 
albums. One album will be devoted to drawings of foe 
surgery or anatomy of the thorax, another to foe bac- 
tenolc^ of a particular disease, and so on- Soraedmes 
the author will not part with lus drawings, and in that 
case we get foe loan of them and make full-size per¬ 
manent photographs of them to mount in our albums. 
When our photographer is not busy with such work, he 
fills in his time hy photographing from perfect copies 
illustrations and sometimes title pages to enable us to 
make good imperfect copies of our rarer treasures; and 
we have even been able in this way to produce wonder¬ 
fully good complete copies of unique books and manu- 
' scripts, which can only oe found in older libraries.” 
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“ What are those type-written folios I sec displayed 
on that desk ? ” “ Let us look at them,’’ said the Chief, 

“ as that, too, is a feature we axe rather proud of. In a 
library like this, men are constantly lookii^ up refer¬ 
ences in connecdon with their own work, compiling bibli¬ 
ographies, so essential an adjunct to any good medical 
book. Formerly, this work done, we saw iht last of it 
when their sheets were taken away for the printer ; and 
so we offered all such workers to present them with a 
fair typed copy of their work on condition that they 
allowed us to Icccp a duplicate, and in this way we have 
secured many fiundreds of valuable bibliographies, 
which are preserved here for the use of others.” 

We walked on to the adjoining room, equally lofty 
and equally handsome but smaller, but this I found to 
be a reference library, from which, my guide explained, 
no book was ever allowed to be removed except to the 
bindery. “ Not under any circumstances,” he said ; 
“ for we regard it as essential that there should be a 
copy of every important book always available. In the 
practice of mediane and surgery, ‘ next week ’ or even 
* to-morrow ’ shcnild never be heard in a library. 
Where life or human suffering is the price to be paid 
for delay, there must be none, and therefore a suaden 
demand for any book likely to be required must be 
instantly answered. 

“ Without our reference library another of ota* 
departments would be handicapped if not impossible. 
One of the items in Osier’s prescription ran : ‘ Make 
the library as useful to the worker in Timbuctoo and 
Tierra del Fuego as to the man who lives round the 
comer.’ I wrote him, * Excellent idea, but how ? ’ He 
wired back, ‘Oh,know-—quite simple—I’m busy.’ 

“So we had to work it out. We invite our readei^ 
abroad and at a distance to keep us inibrmed as to their 
lines of work or research. Their names arc registered 
and classified—and every month we send ttem a 
‘ Bulletin ’ containii^ references and abstracts of all 
that has been publimed on their subject during the 
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E rcviom month. If they want more, they write to the 
cad of our Abstracting Dcpartmcnl, and copies and 
abstracts of articles in books or journals (translated 
when necessary) are despatched wiriiout delay. One of 
our correspondents latriy wrote, in the pr^^c of an 
epoch-marldng book w^dch he had written on the 
afoptt of the Andes, that our help had made it easier 
for him than if he had been living m London, for he had 
been saved the time he would have had to spend in 
making his own researches in the library I 

But,*’ I said, all this must cost a ^oulous amount. 
The running expenses alone must equal those of a 
township. You must have an enormous number of 
members who pay a high subscription.” Members,” 
he answered, almost indignantly, our members, as 
you call them, include every qualihed man and woman 
throughout the civilised world. Once on a Register 
a man or a woman is entitled to the best we can do for 
them without any subsermtion.” Ah, you are a 
State Department?” “]^o, we are absolutely un¬ 
trammelled. I thought you knew the origin of the 
scheme. You remember that twenty years ago Osier 
celebrated his seventieth birthday and now, although by 
the calendar, ninety, he seems determined to prove 
that a man is not too old at a hundred. The whole 
civilised world, on the approach of his seventieth birth¬ 
day, wanted to celebrate it in a vvay really worthy of 
their hero, and many meetings and long discussions 
were held on the best way of doing it. Carncfeller got 
to hear of it and summoned the testimonial committee 
to meet him; brushed all their suggestions on one 
side and said, ‘ The only sane way of celebrating 
Osier’s biological palinode is by erecting a library which 
will realise ail his ideals, and if you will carry it out I 
will provide the dollars,’ and here he handed a cheque 
to the chairman and left us. On examining it we 
found the cheque was signed in blank, and in the 
course of a few minutes it was filled up vdth such a 
sum as would cover the most ambitious scheme, with a 
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sufficient margin for a liberal endowment and, just in 
case of accidents, promptly banked.’’ 

“ The body b wonderful,” I said, “ and your 
mechanical part seems to be as perfect as could be 
devised. But what about the soul —the inUlUct, of this 
wonderful body ?” “I was hoping you would come to 
that,” said my guide. ”1 am the Chief, but I don’t 
pretend to be either the soul or the intellect of such an 
institution as this. The Chief should be before all tidngs 
an administrator and a business man, or the whole 
institution will suffer. We have in all, at present, 
twelve librarians, each of whom is supreme in nis own 
department, and 1 verily believe each is the greatest 
living authority on the subject he deals with.” “ But 
how can you get men of such attainments to accept 
such pwitions ? For while I am sure that the matter 
of salaries is dealt with as liberally as everything else in 
this wonderful insdtutlon, men of such attainments 
would probably be earning princely incomes by the 
practice of their profession.’* ” No, you are quite 
wrong. You will fmd in every profession men who are 
by temperament students rather than practitioners, and 
who would rather work for a modest competence in ex¬ 
tending their knowledge than in the practice of their pro¬ 
fession, and this is notably so in that of Medicine. And 
so we have here, for example, a man who has, perhaps, a 
better knowledge of anatomy than all the professors put 
together, but he is himpier here adding to and adminis¬ 
tering our anatomical collection, than he would be if he 
held the most important professorship. He has no 
foculty for leachir^, and knows it; but raise any 
abstruse point in anatomy with him, and he will at 
once, without consulting any index or catabgue, place 
before you the answer to your question. It is the 
same with our surgical librarian. When he inad* 
vcrtcntly removed the second kidney, leaving an over¬ 
looked forceps in its place, he decided that the practice 
of surgery was not his forte, and his love for and wide 
knowledge of the literature of the subject brought him * 
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to US. And so it is with each of the others. They have 
not exactly a free hand in their departments, for some 
of them would spend all our available income on their 
own department; but they come to me with their lists 
of desiderata and 1 decide, having in view the necessity 
of a fdk balance between one department and another. 
We are in constant communication, in addition to the 
practice of taking our meals together in the refectory. 
And each has bis own room, connected by telephone 
with mine. We make great use of the telephone.** 
At this moment, I saw one of the assistants on a high 
ladder perilously balancing some heavy volumes, and 
before 1 realised the danger, bov, books, and ladder fell 
with a crash towards me.—When I came to myself, 
I heard the telephone ringing, started up, and fbund I 
was in my own chair by my own fireside, and rushed to 
the telephone. Hello t Is that May&ir 3271?** 
" No, wrong number ! ** 

From Contri^iiw ta medical and hielogical research deduated ta Sir 
lyUiiam OfUr, Bari., M.D.i in fianaur ^ his semtietk birthday, 
J\dy ra, by his pupds and ea-warkers, VoL >, New York, 1919, 

pp. IIJ-I 9 I. 


CHAPTER xvnr 


JAMES DUFF BROWN (1862-1914) 

The name of James Duff Brown is better Itnown among 
modem Ubrarians than that of any of his contem¬ 
poraries, chiefly on account of the fact that his Manual 
of library tconomy is maintained up to date as the standard 
textbook on the subject, and because his Subject 
Classification is still in use. A new edition of the latter 
revised by Mr. J. D. Stewart appeared as recently as 
19^9. Many ox his other activities are remembered 
only by elder librarians, who cherish the menxoxy of a 
charming personality and a remarkably progressive 
librarian. 

Brown was born in Edinburgh on November 6, 1862, 
and after a brief period as apprentice in the publishing 
business, became a member of the staff in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, in December, 1878, Ten years later 
he went to ClcrkenwcU Public Liorary as librarian, 
where he later introduced safeguarded open access. 
In 1892 his anonymous paper ‘‘A plea for liberty to 
readers to help themselves had been published, and 
two years later Brown visited America, where he found 
open access in several libraries, but safeguarded open 
access was his own innovation. He introduced many 
ideas for the development of library organisation,^and 
several library appbances were invented by him, 

The Qpinn-Brown ^stem of classification was des¬ 
cribed in a paper reaa at the Annual Meetii^ of the 
Library Association* and Brown’s Subject Glassification, 
first published in 1906, is still in use. Among Brown’s 
many contributions to the literature of librarianship 

* TTulitmy, 4, pp. 3oa*5. * 7. PP« 
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shcoild be mentioned his Guide io the JoTmaUon of a mutic 
lihrary, 1893 (Library Association Series, No. 4); 
Characteristic songs and dances of ail nations, 1901, written 
in collaboration with Alfred Moffet; Biographical 
dictionary of musicians^ 1886 ; Handbook of library applu 
anees, 1092 ; British musical biopaphy, 1897, with Stephen 
Stratton as joint author ; mamal (f library class^ation 
and shelf arrangement, 1898. His Manual of lihr^ 
economy was first published in 1903, and has been main¬ 
tained to dace under the capable editorship of Mr, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. In 1897 Brown planned and 
edited Greenwood's Tear Book, and the fo lowing year 
founded The Library World. He edited the latter for 
many years, and much anonymous material was con¬ 
tributed by his pen. 

A few of his aphorisms gleaned from that periodical 
indicate that he had a lighter side to his character. 
For example : 

If vou cannot classify a book—don*t buy it. 

A ()ook in the hand is worth two at the binders. 

A misguided ambition to get married is the main 
cause of the zeal of library assistants for advance¬ 
ment. 

The librarian who invented everything before any¬ 
body else was born, is generally a man with a 
strongly developed inventive fiiculty. 

James Duff Brown became the first Borough Librarian 
of Islington in 1904, and died on February 26, 1914. 
He had been a Councillor of the Library Association 
from 1890 to igii, and librarianship owes much to his 
proCTcssivc foresight and boundless energy, which 
enabled him to contribute so much towards the advance¬ 
ment of aK subjects covered by the term library 
organisation.* 

' There 11 4 Memoir of Brows in bis Mamal of .... TTUri aaJ 

M>wnaJ TtoistS aaS rmritUo h C. £rwitk Sa/trs, ['^. 1 , pp. i-iO. 

[KbUoyriphy & porinuc.) See wo Librgry Asneicheti Sion, Buy, 1914. for 
• nufiaeroui enWns. 
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brown’s “ A PLEA FOR LIBERTY ” TO READERS TO HELP 

THEMSELVES 

There has been so much discussion recently about 
chaining or lending systems in public lilwiics, that a 
brief note on the siAjeci from an unusual point of view 
may not be thought amiss. We call it “ unusual,” 
because it is rather that than novel, having over a 
centuiys antiquity to boast of; and the idea for 
lending library management about to be described, is, 
therefore, only to be considered as a fresh application ck 
a good old method. The ordinal lending library, or 
circulating library as it was commonly called, had no 
counter to speak of, and subscribers were allowed direct 
access to the books on the shelves. This plan is in 
vogue at the present time in all kinds of commercial and 
proprietary subscription libraries. It is the plan now 
worked in various reference libraries, to whicn readers 
have access under certain restrictions, and may be seen 
in operation in the British Museum, Sion College, 
London, and various coll^ate and otiier libraries. 
Most important of all for the purpose of this note, it is 
in operation successfully in various town libraries in 
England, the Colonies, and the United States, and any 
person frm the streety being clean and of proper age, may 
have unrestricted access to the books on op» shelves. 
This being so, why is it that borrowers in Public Lending 
Libraries are kept at bay by barriers and all sorts of 
mechanical contrivances, notwithstanding that they are 
all guaranteed, and, to a large extent, well known to 
the staff? If Tom, Dick, and Harry, minus any 
credentiab whatever, can enter reference libraries at 
Bradford, Cambridge, Melbourne, and elsewhere, to 
select his reading, vmy is it that Thomas, Richard, and 
Henry, fully voudied for and carefully sdected, cannot 
exercise a similar privilege ? It is simply because of 
the RULES AND REGULATIONS! and also because a 
certain traditional distrust of the public makes librarians 
and their masters dread an annual loss of half*a*dozen 
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volumes in the effort to make their readers thoroughly 
satisfied, by permitting the right of free selection un¬ 
hampered by bad catalogues, and indicators which save 
trouble only to the stan. The outstanding fact and 
universal cry in all popular lending libraries, is not only 
that borrowers cannot get the books they want, but also 
that they cannot chance upon any book likely to suit 
them, owing to catalogues being mere inventories, and 
the existence of all sorts of barriers, which make the 
selection of books a heart-break and a labour tinctured 
with disgust. The number of persons who leave our 
lending libraries with the conviction that they arc 
impositions is too neat to be easily calculated, and for 
the credit of modem librarianahip. It is perhaps best 
that nothing definite should be known. What lending 
libraries want, in addition to a less suspicious method of 
dealing with the public, is a better means of making 
their book-wealth *known, while giving a less elaborate 
system of charging and service. To some extent the 
proposal about to be made meets every want which 
can arise in the public use of a library, while It also 
sweeps away the artificial intermediaries, which have 
been gradually adopted to meet the requirements of 
small staffs, and tfie various exigencies of charging 
systems designed for speed in issues and accuracy In 
recording. In short, die proposal simply amounts to 
this : ifu public inside, ana place the staff outside, the 

counter. The book shelves are ordinary standards about 
seven feet six inches high, raised nine to twelve inches 
from the floor by a narrow step, and spaced about six 
feet apart. In these the booKS are dosely classified 
accor^g to subjects and authors (in the case of fiction), 
and properly numbered and marked as in libraries 
where public access and dose dassification fo hand 
in hand. Each class would have a differently skafed 
location label, and each shelf of a tier a different colour 
of label, to get over the disarrangement difficulty. The 
movable location would be used, and the backs of the 
books would simply bear a label, according to class and 
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shelf number conspicuously m^ked on it, the classes to 
be arranged so that fiction would go ail round the walls 
alphabetically, and subjects so distrib^ited that crowding 
would be reduced in the different divisions. The whole 
to be so plainly labelled and marked, that only ^e 
blind would be unable to find a given subject—author 
or number. There are many ways of doing all this, 
which need not at present be entered upon. Each 
borrower on Joining receives an identification card, 
which he retains til) it expires, and in addition a small 
pass-book, bearing his name and number, and ruled to 
show the numbers of books read and dates of their issue, 
is kept at the library. When he enters to get a book he 
simply shows his identification ticket bearii^ his 
number, and the assistant hands over the pass-book, and 
allows him to pass the turnstile on the lef^ of the plan. At 
this turnstile umbrellas, hand-bags, etc., must be left, 
and unsatis&ctory messengers and non-registered bor¬ 
rowers stopped. The reader proceeds to the shelves 
and makes nis selection, probably contenting himself 
with Hooker’s E<cUsksticai roUtyy on finding Mrs. Henry 
Wood all out I He then goes to the turnstUe on the 
right of the plan, and hands his book and pass-book to 
the assistant, who simply enters the book number in it, 
and dates both book and pass-book. The reader then 
goes out, leaving the pass-book. A simple card- 
charging system enables the librarian to tdl all the 
hooht out, and who has them; who among the bor¬ 
rowers have books out, and who have not; as well as 
when any given book is due back at the library, and the 
issues of a given day. When a book is returned the 
same routine is observed, except that the assistant goes 
to a dated tray for the pass-book instead of to the stock 
of unclaimed tickets. In this way a complete and 
simple plan is worked, which has advantages in economy 
to me library and re^ usefulness to the public, not to be 

f ained by any other Icndii^ library systems now in use. 

he educational value to the readers would be enormous, 
and the popularity and standard of reading of every • 
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library would be largely increased. The arrangement 
of the plan provides for such a degree of supervision 
that thefts would probably be less common than at the 
first glance seems likely; while the presence of an 
assistant, free to help readers, and keep order among 
both books and people, would add to the value of the 
whole scheme. It is not for the writer of this to suggest 
weaknesses in it, nor to afftrm that the arrangements of 
old-established libraries could easily be altered to 
admit of the plan being ad^ted ; but it is for him to 
claim some consideration for the scheme, especially 
from those who have it in their power to nuke it a 
feature in new buildings. The subject is one which 
deserves the best thought which librarians can give, and 
it may be that the plan is actually less revolutionary and 
dangerous than it may seem at ^rst sight. In any case 
it is felt necessary to safeguard the position now taken 
um by stating that all the possible arguments in favour 
of the plan ruve Tict been advanced. On the other 
hand, three points are admitted as possibly, though not 
probably, adverse to the general adoption of the scheme, 
and these are—possible mefts, possible disarrangement, 
and the possible increase of the idler. But are these, 
and even the somewhat more probable objection of 
additional wear and tear to the books, to be set against 
the enormous advantages to the public of proper access 
to their own libraries ? 

TH8 OTHER SIDE OF THE QOUHTBR 
From 77 u Librtay, 4, i$9a, pp. 302-5. 


brown’s preface to his manual op library economy 

This work is an attempt to provide a text-book of 
advanced library practice, on more comprehensive lines 
than anything or the kind yet published in English. 
There is no single work on modeni library economy 
which gives a general account of the principal methoi 

< TSio pUfi •ceottpafiying ^ wtide u oaistei. {J. L. T.J 
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which have survived the test of continiious and wide* 
spread trial, nor one which considers these meiods and 
principles as affected by the rate linutation imposed hy 
the Public Libraries Acts. 

Librarianship in Britain has suffered to some extent 
from the lack of anything in the way of classification 
of its essential elements, and it differs from most other 
sciences in having no generally recogiped aeries of 
established &cts to form a basis on which to erect a 
properly developed science of library economy. Perhaps 
It is fortunate that British library practice has pro¬ 
gressed on freely experimental lines, allowing; for 
improvements and readjustment at any point, as it will 
thus avoid all risk of becoming stereotyped, or running 
into grooves which may tend to che^ the growth of 
original ideas. The hampering effects of loo much 
umTormity are to be seen in fml operation in France 
and the United States. In the former, a government 
bureau has ordained that the commun^ libraries shall 
be oi^anised according to a narrow and very de* 
mentary code of rules, drawn up nearly twenty years 
ago, in which every detail of library management is 
made the subject of a cut-and*dried ordinance. Natur* 
ally, this effectually stifles improvement and produces a 
monotonous uniformity whicn rqoices the omcial mind 
without, however, attracting or satisfying the public. 

In the United States a much higher level of attain¬ 
ment has been reached, but here again the paralysing 
hand of uniformity has arrested progress after a certain 
standard of efficiency has become general, American 
libraries arc conducted on lines which closely resemble 
those of ordinary commercial practice, in which every¬ 
thing is subordinated to the furtherance of profits and 
economy. Their methods are standardised, and every¬ 
thing is more or less interchangeable, with the result 
that in America we witness practically the same 
phenomenon as in conservative France. Wicre 
methods are run on codified lines, there is always this 
danger of everything becoming fixed, and all the ^ 
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advantages arising from adjustability and the power of 
revision being lost in the unprofitable pursuit of the 
unalterable. In British libraries most methods have 
been in a state of flux for fifty years, and there is little 
immediate danger of any process crystallising into a 
fixed and unalterable condition. For this state of 
things we have to thank our freedom from too much 
state interference, and the comparative absence of com¬ 
mercial syndicates which profess to supply libraries and 
librarians ready made. The only fixed principle from 
which British libraries suffer is the rate which may be 
levied for library purposes, and for this our Government 
is entirely responsible, having; been smitten for once 
with the French bureaucratic craze for a mediocre 
uniformity, 

This manual does not attempt to record all the con¬ 
ventions and traditions of the older librarianship, nor 
does it pretend to describe all the ideas and methods of 
librarianship, It endeavours to collect and summarise 
some of the best and most vital methods which have 
been adopted, and to arrange them in such divisions 
as may tend to give the book a lyscematic form, and so 
place the study of library economy on a more con¬ 
sistent and scientific basis than heretofore. For the 
first time, too, an effort is made to consider questions 
connected with buildings, finance, boob, etc., zrom the 
standpoint of the limitation of the Library Rate. This 
brills out in full relief the crippling influence of the 
plan of financial restriction placra upon every depart¬ 
ment of British library work by Parliamcnta^ limita¬ 
tions, and shows the mfficulty of further developments 
and improvements in library equipment and practice, 
without additional means. . . . 

James Dufp Brown. 

QerkenweU Public Library, 

Finsbury, London. 


[pp. iii-v] 
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BROWN ON LIBRARIANS 

Like the prominent members of every other trade, 

{ rofession or branch of learning, ^ood librarians are 
om, not made. No amount of training or experience 
will create such natural gifts as enthu^asm, originality, 
mitiativc and positive genius for the work j but training 
in sound methods will help to provide a passable sub* 
stitute for natural aptitude. Experience suone will not 
prove equally valuable, because it may not have been 
associated in its course with training in effective methods, 
and consequently may only represent knowledge of an 
effete and inefficient dass. If all library methods were 
identical, and of the same standard advanced ex* 
cellence, experience alone would ^ual special training ; 
but owing to the very wide dincrcnce between the 
methods of twenty or thirty years ago, and the more 
scientific methods of today, it is necessary to judge the 
experience of any librarian by the school in which he 
has been trained^ 

Cp- 53] 


BROWN ON INTER-UBRARV LOANS 

This is a method of book distribution which has not 
been tried to any extent among British municipal 
libraries, and some organisation would be required to 
place it on a working basis. Briefly, the idea is to 
enable a public library which has not got a particular 
book to borrow it from some library which has, assuming 
all the responsibility for its safety and due return, and 
making, its own arrangement with its borrower fbr the 
cost of carriage. This kind of exchanging could be 
managed better in London than anywhere else, but it 
could be applied to any group of libraries, such as those 
of Lancasnire, Wales, Yorkshire, StaflTordshire, etc. 
Each exchanging library would require to possess a* 
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complete set of class lists and bulletins, or other cata¬ 
logues, of all the other libraries, and when a demand 
was made ibr a book which was not in its possession 
the assistant could look through the catalogues of the 
other libraries dll he found a copy, and it could then be 
written for, the borrower paying all resulting expenses. 
Of course, this arrangement would only apply to non- 
ficdonal works. We have done this on several occa¬ 
sions, often with excellent results, and certainly to die 
amazement and joy of our borrowers, whose admiration 
for our resources and command of literature in other 
libraries has made them devoted life supporters of the 
libraty ! There would be an undoubted advantage, 
too, if such a privilege could be obtained for puwic 
library borrowers fiom some of the proprietary Uoraries 
with huge stocks of practically unused books which 
municipal libraries would not buy in the ordinary 
course. Arrai^ements whereby books from special 
scientific or other libraries could be borrowed for the 
use of local borrowers would benefit a greater number 
of students and other persons than at present. But, of 
course, there would be very serious difficulties in the way 
of inducing the owners of valuable special libraries to 
lend boola for the use of strangers introduced by 
mtmicipal Hbrary authorities. Meanwhile, because of 
these difficulties thousands upon thousands of valuable 
and useful books are lyii^ idle and n^lected in every 
part of the country ; a waste of power which it is sad to 
contemplate. 

[pp. 412-13] 

Extracts from Brown, James DulT. Manual of Ubrory icontmg, , 

1903. 
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JOHN MINTO (1863-1935) 

John Mint© died about twelve years ago, and his 
wridiigs arc well known to many librarians. He was a 
native of Aberdeenshiie, and was bom in 1863. He 
graduated M.A. at Ab«deeii University in 1885, and 
received hia early library traiiuiig at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he was a member of the staff from 
1885-1892. In the latter year he was appointed Sub- 
Librarian of Aberdeen Public Library, but four years 
later went to Perth as Librarian. In 1902 Minto went 
south to Brighton as Chief Librarian, where he com¬ 
pletely reorganised the library. However, he returned 
to his native land in 1906 as Librarian of the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh. 

Minto served on the Council of the Library Associa¬ 
tion for thirty years, was Vice-President for nine years, 
and from 1930-1934 was Chairman of the Education 
Committee. As Honorary Secretary of the British 
Committee responsible for the compilation of the 
Anglo-American Code, published in 1908, he closely 
collaborated with his opposite number, Mr. J. C. M. 
Hanson, and did much to bring the task to a fruitful 
conclusion. Minto was President of the Scottish Library 
Association from 1921 to 1925. 

The ui^ent need for a bibliography of reference books 
was met by Minto’s Reference books, 1929, to which a 
supplement was issued in 1931 > He also wrote for the 
Library Association Series of textbooks A histm of tfts 
public libTOjy movement tn Great Britain and Ireland, which 
Was published in 1932, and represents a most thorough ♦ 
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record of the development of librarianship •wfthin the 
limits set by the title. 

Min to was a great lover of Aberdeen, and did much 
usefui work for that city. As a librarian he was 
thorotigh, although cautious, while his writings indicate 
a genume interest in his career that was of real value 
to his fellow librarians.^ 


WSTO ON THE HISTORY OF THE PUBUC LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT 

The establishment and wowth of the public library 
may be viewed as part of w great social movement for 
the spread of knowledge among the poorer classes which 
took place in the late eighteenth century and the early 
years of iht nineteenth century. This movement was 
characterized by the establishment of various educa¬ 
tional a||encie5> some account of which may here be 
briefly given. 

Sunday Schools which, in their beginnings, were not 
exclusively religious iasdtutions, and were not confined 
to children, were the result of the pioneer efforts of 
Robert Raikes, printer in Gloucester (1760), of the 
Rev. Rowland Hul in London (1784), of Hannah More, 
Sydney Smith, and others. Secular subjects were 
taught in these schools, and evening classes were some¬ 
times held during the week as part of the system. The 
formation of the Sunday School Union in 1803 gave a 
powerful impetus to the movement in England. It 
provided for “ the training of teachersj the wading of 
classes, and schemes of lessons suitable to me various 
stages of the scholars* mental growth.*'* 

The establishment of two important societies, the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor (1811) 
and the British and Foreign School Society (1814), 
carried forward the educational movement for ^e 

* S«« AfmUimt Amfrf, 4 ih Series, s. i9S5i PP« 

Bjr £. A. Savage.; iho p. 467. 

* Oumitry’t (Aitida eo Sunday SchooU). 
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greater part of the nineteenth century. The moving 
spirits 01 these two societies were the Rev. Andrew Belf, 
D.D., and Joseph Lancaster. 

[pp. 15-16] 


In the early part of the seventeenth century the 
desire to help their ]ess*fbrtunate brethren led a few 
wealthy and philanthropic men to present or bequeath 
their collections of boolu to municipalities with a view 
to their preservation for the free use of all. 

A public library was established in the Free Grammar 
School of Goventty in 1601 ^ the initiative being probably 
talccn by Dr. Philemon Holland, “ the translator-general 
of his age.” A separate library room was provided in 
the school This libHtry existed Until 1913 or 1914, 
when the valuable residue was sold by the governors of 
the school, much to the dismay smd indignation of the 
citizens when the facts became known. The original 
donation book of the library, with a list of the first 
donors, is now in the Cambridge University Library, 
the authorities of which had the good sense to purchase 
what Coventry had stupidly sold. Probably this public 
library and that of Norwich were the earliest municipal 
public Libraries in England. 

The municipality of the citv of Norwich in 1608 set 
apart three rooms, “ parcel of the sword-beareris 
dwelling,” and fittM them np for the reception of a 
library in the south porch 01 the New Hall (now St. 
Andrew’s Hall). The rooms were to serve the addi¬ 
tional purpose of lodgings for preachers coming from a 
distance to preach in the city. The sword-bearer had 
to find “ bedding, lynnynge, and other necessaries for 
their lodging,” The Mayor, Sir Thomas Fetters, set a 
good cxamjne, which was quickly followed, by heading 
the list of gifts to the new hbrary with fifteen volumes.^ 

* Article by Albert D. Eum, Bdilor of tbe AmnsA la Amtiut 

Awnfr, Vol. {0, 19:3, p. xxi7. 
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This early library now forms part of the Norwich Public 
Library. 

In 1615a city library was opened at Bristol through 
the munificence of Dr. Tolw Matthew, Archbishop of 
York, and Robert Redwooa, a publioyiritcd citizen. 
This libr^, like that at Norwich, was afterwards incor¬ 
porated in the Bristol Public Library. In 162J Sir 
John Kederminster established a parochial free library 
at Langley Marish in Buckinghamshire. Leicester has 
had a aty library since 165s, and the famous libra^ of 
Sir Humphrey Chctham‘ was, under the terras 01 his 
will, made freely accessible to the inhabitants of Man¬ 
chester in i6«i 2. The great difficulty in preserving the 
lese early libraries has been the want of 
leir maintenance and the Jack of funds 
for their growth, The Chetham Library is believed to 
be the only library in England with a continuous 
histoiy since its foundation, freely accessible to all. 
It will readilv be understood that these few and scattered 
libraries could, of necessity, do little to meet the needs 
of the reading public of England. 

[pp. 22-4] 
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MINTO ON THE PUSLIQ LIBRARIES ACT, Z85O 

Meantime, on the same day, as it happens, on which 
the Select Committee was reappointea (February 14, 
1850), Mr. William Ewart introduced in the House of 
Commons his Bill for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums.*’ In doing 
so, he said there was scarcely any country in Europe so 
inadequately provided with public libraries as England. 
Genei^y spiking, on the Continent the rule of 
accessibility was universal. In Italy and Germany no 
great town was without a library. Here there was 
only a sort of small public library in Manchester ; but 
there were none in Glasgow, Leeds, Sheffield, and other 

i Cbeiham >vu ap( entitled to ibe kaigbtliood here con fe rred umq biia. 
a.L,T.3 
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E :cal manufacturmg towns; whilst in Amiens, Rouen, 
yens, Marseilles, and oihee towns in France the 
worldng-classcs resorted in numbers to the fine public 
libraries that were open to them. The Americatns had 
made iar greater advancement in the matter than the 

E eoplc of this country had. In every state of Ae 
Inion there was a library kept up by the State, and 
accessible to the public, and from them the people 
derived immense benefit. His Bill was a bri« one, 

A few years ago his friend the member for Salford (Mr. 
Brotherton) and himself had introduced a Bill enabling 
Town Councils to establish public museums of art and 
science. It was carried unanimously and had proved of 
considerable advantage to the public. The proposed 
Bill would consolidate the two Bills and enable Town 
Councils to found both museums and public libraries. 
The Museums Act gave power to levy a rate of one half^ 
penny in the pouncT That principle he had adopted to 
allow Town Councils to purchase land and erect build¬ 
ings and furnish them out of the proceeds. The 
property would be vested for ever in the Town Council, 
thus securing perpetuity. The Museums Act restricted 
the power to towns of 10,000 inhabitants. He thought 
it better to extend the power to all municipal bomes 
whatsoever. He proposed to abolish the charge of one 
penny per person admitted to the museum which was 
allowea by the Museums Act. It was a useless impedi¬ 
ment. His Bill would not give the Town Council piower 
to purchase books; they relied upon books being 
supplied by the donations of individuals. There arose 
the question, Was it called for? It was. It had even 
been anticipated by the town of Warrington, which had 
taken advantage of the Museums Act to establish a 
Library as well as a museum. In Salford, too, the 
Town Council had placed at the disposal of the public a 
large building which was in their possession, and 
although it had been in existence as a library o^y six 
months they already had 5,000 books in it. One 
advantage ox the museums would be that they wotdd be • 


M 
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illustrative of the local acd natural history of the places 
ia which they were established. The promoters of the 
Bill merely asked that these popular institutions might 
be legally founded by the people, supported by the 
people, and enjoyed by the people. 

[pp. 80-2] 


The Act as passed enabled Town Councils to establish 
public libraries and museums, and repealed the Museums 
Act of 1815. The operation of the Act was confined 
to borougns having a population exceeding 10,000 
according to the last count taken thereof by authority 
of Parliament.” The procedure in adopting the Act 
was as follows: The Mayor, upon the request of the 
Town Council, was empowered to cause a notice to be 
fixed on the door of the town hall and on the doon of 
every church or chapel within the borough, and to be 
inserted in a local newspaper specifying on what day 
not earlier than ten days ai'ter the affixing and publica¬ 
tion of such notice, and at what place or places within 
the borough the burgesses are required to signify their 
votes for or against the adoption of the Act. A two- 
thirds majority of the votes given was necessary to 
secure adoption. The Act, when adopted, gave power 
to the Town Council to purchase or rent any lands or 
buildings for the purpose of forming public libraries or 
museums of art and science, or both, and to erect, alter, 
and extend any buildings for such purpose, to maintain 
them in good repair, to purchase fuel, iighting, fixtures, 
and fiimiture, to appomt officers and servants with 
salaries and remuneration, and to make rules and regu- 
ladoDs for their safety and use and for admission of 
visitors and others, but ik^ had na powtr lo purchase books 
OT specimens. They were given power to levy a rate up 
to one halfpenny m the pound of annual value, and to 
borrow nionw on the security of that rate for the above 
purposes. The buildings so acquired were to be vested 
m tne Town Council, or in any committee appointed 
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by them, to be held in trust for ever. Admission to the 
libraries to be free of charge. If the adoption of the 
Act was reeled, no further application for its adoption 
could be made within the next two years, 

Thus after a long struggle, and in the face of opposi¬ 
tion hardly credible at the present day, the fight was 
won, and the first Public libraries Act became law. 
This result was achieved through ti^e enthusiasm and 
nerseverance of its chief promoters, William Ewart and 
Joseph Brotherton, with whom must ever be associated 
Edward Edwards, whose whole-hearted sup^rt is fully 
disclosed in his evidence, and in the carefully compiled 
statistics which he had gathered over a num^r of years, 
and freely put at the msposal of the Select Committee. 

[PP- 94-5] 

Extracts from Minio, John. A history th puilk Hhrsry movmeni 
m OfHt Britain and Irtlondy 1939. 


CHAPTER XX 


SEPTIMUS ALBERT PITT (1878-1937) 

SEPTiifus Albert Pitt wm bom at Low Fell, Co. 
Durham, in 1878, and at the age of 14 became assistant 
in the South Shields Public Library, two years later 
occupying the position of Sub-Librarian when less than 
seventeen years of age. He occupied a similar position 
at Aberdeen from 1898 to 1901, when he went to the 
Gorbals Library, Glasgow, as Librarian. Two years 
later Pitt became s^erintendent of* branch libraries, 
but in 1908 went to Coventry as City Librarian. How¬ 
ever, he returned to Glasgow in 1015, where he greatly 
extended the library services. He organised the first 
municipal commercial library in this country, and was 
an ardent advocate for their development in other 
areas. Pitt opened the music department at the 
Mitchell Libra^, and printed a union catalogue of the 
Glasgow libraries which was published in two volumes, 
1929-1934. 

Pitt served the Library Association as a member of 
the Cotmcil from 1025, Vice-President in 1920, and as 
President in 1934, but during this latter term of office 
he suffered severdy from ill health. In 1924 be serv^ 
on the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries, 
and also re^rted on the library services in South 
Africa and ^Cenya for the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

Septimus Pitt was a very thorough and cautious 
worker, who rendered great services to the libraries with 
which he was connectea, to the Library Association, and 
to libraiianship in general. Unfortunately he died on 
^ August 27,1937, at the early age of 59, and the inspira- 

iSo 
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tion of a remarkable personality was removed prema* 
turcly from our midst.* 


pm ON THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The enthusiasm of the original members of The 
Library Association was most notable. All sorts of 
projects were suggested and considered : A General 
Catalogue of English Literature, A Book Glassihcation 
Scheme first su^estcd by Dr. F. T. Barratt, A Manual 
of Librarianship, first mooted by Sir John MacAlister, 
and other schemes, small and large, some very large. 
All these projects came to nothing lor want of money 
and workers. In its middle period the Association 
became little more than a debating society on library 
topics, sometimes a rather ill-tempered debating society, 
and during this period very little constructive work 
was accomplished. Probably the Sound Leather Com* 
raittee, under the guidance of E. Wyndham Hulme, 
gave some of the beat results, but apart from this and a 
few other very minor activities, and apart from its 
debating opportunities, the work of the Association was 
barren for many years. Now there are many branches 
of Ubrariansbip in which it is essential that research 
should be undertaken and that data should be collected. 
Is it not desirable, now that an increased membership 
gives us strength and increases the number of our 
workers, that some of this work which is waiting to be 
done should be tackled ? The attainment of maturity 
has brought with it greater opportunities and wider 
responsibuities than those given to the Association in 
its infant and adolescent stages, and we shall be judged 
according to the degree to which we initiate and 
stimulate the essential activities and developments made 
possible by our growth and increased resources. 

Very important chaises have taken place durii^ the 

> See, FW^Pre*ideBt Rtt. I^ed Aurac S7tb, J9S7> Aaoeistion JUmd, 

i&t [AppmU(ioiis V £• A. S4yac<i J- KCtthell, A. M. 

VV^Uia^ W, dr Btfwick Mym, eeii Gnarles NoweQ. Pervut.) 
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last two decades, and never were the opportunities 
greater and more numerous than they arc today for 
those interested in the library movement. But it is 
dear that the need for wise direction is ^ually emphatic. 
Just as the Royal Commission of 1849 indicated a great 
and fallow held, so did the Departmental Committee’s 
Report of 1927 describe conditions and suggest advance¬ 
ment. Stimulated as public libraries were during the 
later years of last century and the earlier years ot this 
by the princely gifts of ecnerous benefactors, they have 
been equally aided by At liberal and systematic policy 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust which has 
carried out with knowledge and vision its founder’s 
views. 


Fifty-seven years The Librpy Association was 
inaugurated at the ^rst International Conference of 
Librarians held in London. Two hundred and sixteen 

E iersons were enumerated as Members of the Con- 
erence, including overseas r^resentatives, and 124 of 
these came from libraries in (^reat Britain and Ireland. 
The foundation of the Association, with its object to 
unite all persons engaged or interested in library work, 
for the purpose of promoting the best possible adminis¬ 
tration of existing libraries, and the formation of new 
ones where desirable,” . . . and “ the encouragement 
of bibliogr^hical research,” was very properly claimed 
by Mr. H. R. Tedder to be a practical result of the Con¬ 
ference which left to the Association the task of con¬ 
tinuing the good work the Conference had commenc^. 

The Conference met in the London Institution by the 
hospitality of the Board of Management, and during 
the fifty-six years followii^ the Association continued to 
cany on its work in rooms either lent or rented. 

Many of the most significant changes which have 
influenced recent development date from the year 1915. 
In that year the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
issued the Report prepared at their request by ^ofessor 
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W. G. S. Adams, which inciuded recommendations 
resulting later in the establishment of coimty lib^es. 
In the Ibllowing year the fore-runner of the National 
Central Library had its origin in the Central Library 
for Students. The years 1918-1920 will remain out¬ 
standing for legislative measures, inUr aiia, those con¬ 
stituting Counties as library areas and extending or 
removing limits on the rate for the support of libraries. 
In 1927 we had the Report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee os Public Libraries in England and Wales, 
followed two years later by a similar publication for the 
Libraries of Northern Ireland. Then last year, largely 
as the result of the benevolent aid and encouragement of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—exercised con¬ 
tinuously throughout the period under review—Chaucer 
House and the new premises for the National Central 
Library were opened. 

Other events and projects encourage us to be hopeful 
about future progress. The new Manchester Library, 
the nearly edmpTeted Cambridge University Library, 
the projected huge extension to the Bodleian, and the 
emergence of the Leeds University Library as one of the 
most important in the country, justify me, I think, in 
describing this as a time of great library building—such 
a time as we have not seen hitherto in the history of the 
Association. Among other events of the same hopeful 
kind 1 note the success of the fund for purchasing the 
CotUx Sirtaiticus, The fact that so large a sum of money 
has been raised so quickly in these tames is heartening, 
testimony to the foresight of our past President, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, to the public’s belief that the British 
Museum should continue to remain the chief literary 
treasure house of the nation, and the result is a complete 
answer to those few critics who received the project 
with so little faith and even less judgment. 

Under greatly improved conditions what is to be our 
future programme ? The Report of the Departmental, 
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Committee, based on official replies to systematic 
enquiry, made important pronouncements regarding 
existing conditions and onered suggestions toward 
betterment. It not only revealed the absence of 
library provision from many urban districts, but indi¬ 
cated that half the county population of 22,000,000 was 
similarly unprovided for eight years ago, Where 
services had been established and were ineffective, 
recommendations were submitted with the object of 
bringing about improvements to enable them to meet 
reasonable requirements. Schemes were outlined with 
a view to securing the better selection of books and the 
establishment of a central cataloguing agency. The 
recruitment and trainii^ of staf^ was carefully con¬ 
sidered and suggestions mr future practice were made. 
And, among ouier important features of the Report, the 
ideal of an oiganizea national library service was set 
forth with the proposed changes in legislation to m^e 
such a service effeedve, 

Unfortunately, as an Association, our reactions to the 
inspiration offered by the Report have proved dis¬ 
appointing. A glance at the Annals aisclosea the 
fact that, althou^ the Council have incidentally made 
slight progress anecting some of the Committee’s sug¬ 
gestions, no definite and systematic action has been 
taken to bring about the conditions envisaged by the 
Report. Indeed, we have evidence that on some 
matten, regarding which the Report is very explicit, 
recommendations have either not &een adopts or have 
been only partially accepted. This, however, need not 
afiect the attitude of the Association on the question of 
its future policy and programme. Responsibility for 
the extension of the relevant acts to areas unprovided 
with library service remains one of the objects of the 
Association stated in the Royal Charter, and continues 
to be an important function of the Association. 

Nor can the Association conscientiously remaii^ 
inactive in r^ard to those areas in which a library 
service exists in name rather than in practice. Local 
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acceptance of a low and inadequate standard of pro* 
vision is one of the wont possible advertisements for the 
movement generally, and the library service, as a 
whole, cannot even approximate to present day require¬ 
ments until much improvement has been made in the 
backward areas. 


The training of staff is an ever pressing problem which 
demands continuous attention, and it is perhaps well 
that we should not lose sight of the fact that some of the 
difficulties involved are largely of our own creation. At 
the moment, professional educational provision and 
exammacion falls into two separate and unrelated forms. 
The first, which was founded in the earlier days of The 
Library Association, ofiers the student of library practice 
and associated subjects tuition by correspondence and 
short term summer schools, and provides professional 
examinations, the ultimate aim of which is the Diploma. 
The second is the University of London School of 
Librarianship, which was established on the representa¬ 
tions of the Library Association, in 1919. It is not 
without interest to note that during last year more than 
],6oo candidates sat at the exanunations of the first, 
while 128 students enrolled in the second. The two 
examination systems are now equated, but each body 
continues to issue its own Diploma—a state of affairs 
which is not desirable. Inevitably, questions of the 
comparative value of the diploma must arise, and 
wisdom suggests a thorough and early analysis of the 
situation if the bitterness of professional partisansbip, 
wiffi all its distasteful concomitants, is to be avoidea 
In my opinion the remedy lies in the establishment of a 
joint examinational board representing the University, 
the Association, and Employers of Librarians. 

For the first time in the history of the Association it 
has become possible to establish in premises of our own* 
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a centre for the collection and dissemination of informa¬ 
tion regardiztg every branch of library work. The 
estabJisEment of an efficiently oi^anked information 
bureau, reinforced by a well-equipped library, should 
prove an invaluable centre for the accumulation of 
records and data on all topics embraced by library 
interests. To it, we should liopc, the Ebrarian would 
turn as a matter of course when se^n? guidance on any 
of the many problems to which the desire for ;^grcss 
gives rise. Records relating to new and altered buiid- 
mgs, systems cf heating and lighting, designs for fur- 
numn^ and decoration, and notes on new and unusual 
materials should all be readily accessible to the members. 
There should be concentrated in the Bureau the maps 
of library areas showing how the units of service are co¬ 
ordinated, and with them should be seen the plans of 
the libraries ^emselvea, with particulars of cost of sites, 
of erection, and of maintenance, and such information 
about service as might be helpful to others likelY to be 
faced hy questions of a similar nature. In this con¬ 
nection it IS worthy of note that a Committee of the 
Council has been appointed to pursue enquiries with a 
view to the publication of serviceable facts relating to 
library buildmgs and their equipment. The first of a 
series of papen will deal with tnc subjects of “ Sites,” 
and this ana subsequent publications wdl, it is believed, 
make valuable addition to the information othenvise 
available, and bring it up-to-date. Recent develop¬ 
ments in the design, materials, and methods used in the 
construction of buildings and their equipment, have 
almost revolutionized wiat was not long ago accepted 
as standard. 

The Bureau should also aim to be the repository of 
infonnation on the diverse methods of library operation, 
of classification, cataloguing, and the treatment of 
stock, of the filing of maps, plans, pamphlets, papen and 
cuttings, and of the preparation of statistics. 

At each annual meeting a display of new materiab 
.and methods would form an attractive and valuable 
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practical exhibit offering all who wish to note improve¬ 
ments an opportunity of familiarizing themselves widi 
recent progress. 

At the Headquarters there should be accessible the 
technical Ubraiy for librarians, which should include the 
literature published not only by our own Association, 
but by similar bodies elsewhere, all works about the 
library movement, and kindred publications. 

The productions of our own Publications Committee 
should oe prominently exhibited there. In his remarks 
at the Harrogate Conference Mr. Savage referred to 
publications of a kind which might properly ei^age the 
attention of our Publications Committee. He instanced 
particularly the series Riding ivith a Purposiy issued by 
the American Library Association and gave figures 
indicating that they met with a ready sale in America, 
largely through public libraries and very probably to 
readers using those libraries. We certainly have a 
similar need and, I believe, a relatively good market 
for productions of the same kind suitable for our public. 
In the absence of something more ambitious I would 
stress the need for guides to the best standard worb 
which are looked for in every public library. 

In addition to its technical library the Association 
now has accommodation for the exhibition of selected 
current literature. It may not be possible to maintain 
such a display on a laige scale, or to incorporate from 
week to week the most recent additions, but by periodical 
revision of the selection and the showing of such new 
publications as merit exhibition, a really useful purpose 
might be served. 

Much valuable work is being done up and down the 
country by the provision of guides to the literature of 
special subjects, and it is a matter for regret that the 
publications as a rule are available only to local readers. 
It takes little effort of the imagination to calculate how 
the value of this work would be increased inordinatdy 
if the outcome of it were available to eve^ reader in 
the land. The correlation and distribution of such^ 
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guides is a task that might well &il within the purview 
of the Publications Committee's activities. I nave in 
mind such guides as those on Music and other subjects 
produced by the Leeds Public Libraries and sold at 
prices bringing them within the reach of almost any 
reader- These must have provided invaluable guidance 
to large numbers of student-readers in Leeds. If, by 
agreement, the Publications Committee could have 
issued these guides and given the benefit of their pro¬ 
duction to readers in different towns and countries, 
where the books included in the prints are available, the 
benefits would have been greatly extended. 

In reviewii^ the situation as it exists to-day, notwith- 
standir^ the improved position of libraries and their 
greater potentialities individually and collectively, it is 
necessary to keep before us the need for further i^sla- 
tion. From a comparison of the powers vested in 
County and Borough authorities in England and Wales, 
it is clear that there is considerable room for amendment 
and extension which would result in improved adminis¬ 
tration. On many of the points raisea in the Report 
of the Departmental Committee suggestions are made 
for the betterment of library service by alteration of, or 
addition to, libra^ Acts. In Scotland there is urgent 
need for the additional powers which have been granted 
to England and Wales. To mention only the most 
important of these, I would draw attention to the fact 
that, while coun^ libraries are empowered to co¬ 
operate with public libraries, no such nght is conferred 
on the burghs; and that the amount of rate which 
may be fixed for the support of libraries in counties is 
left to the discredoD of library authorities, while in towns 
the restriction on rate—removed in England and 
Wales—still remains, Although regional service has 
been established and makes good progress south of the 
border, it is impossible under present conditions on the 
Scottish side. 

As R^ional co-operative services throughout the 
.country must necessarily form the foundation of an 
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organized national service, no petty legislative obstacles 
should be allowed to prevent progress. The ideal of 
the national service should be ever in the minds of all 
who have the interest of libraries at heart and towards 
its achievement every member of the Association should 
be ready to contribute his share. 

Omitting reference to activities in which the Associa¬ 
tion should engage jointly with other bodies, I have 
attempted to point out the form and direction which 
some of our cfiorts should take, and here it may not be 
inappropriate to say a word about ounelvcs in our 
constitutional relations. 

I have not discussed our internal organization, 
although I am well aware of points of weakness that 
could hardly fail to develop in conditions of our rapid 
growth in recent times. As membership continues to 
mcrease and the strength of the various sections grows— 
oflen dispropordonately—there will arise the possibility 
of disruptive tendencies through divergent and neces¬ 
sarily partisan views. This is a danger that must be 
guards against if we are to retain and consolidate our 
improved position. The weaknesses that emerge will, 
In due course, be eliminated by time and the padent 
tolerance of those affected by them. And so 1 end with 
an appeal for the development of the spirit of unity 
whicn has brought us where we are—an appeal to every 
member of the Associadon to devote himself, or herseli, 
to its main objects, to take the broadest view of its aims 
and aedvities, and to contribute through secdons of the 
Association the maximum effort towards that ideal of 
nadonal service to which our present position is such a 
long step forward. 

Extracts from Fiit, S. A. ^ndenoal Address. The library 
Association: retromect prospect. London Cordveocoi 
September, 1934. tibrmy Associatkn Rteord^ 4th Series, 1, 19344 
pp. 397-501. 
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LOUIS STANLEY JAST (1868-1944) 

The progress oflibrarianship is frequently hamoered by 
the complacent individual who is perfectly satisncd with 
the status quo, and views with scorn any proposed inno¬ 
vation. Librarianship must advance with the times, 
or perish from sta^acion, and it is due to the com- 
pelline characters 01 a few prominent librarians that we 
owe me stimulation need^ to spur on the laggards. 
Jast was one such forceful character. He inspired all 
coming into contact with him, revolutionised the 
library systems with which he was connected, and by his 
papers and writings spurred on the efforts of those on 
the verge of discouragement. 

Louis Stanley Jast was born at Halifax in August, 
1868, with the family name of de Jastnrebski, his father 
bein£ a Polish refugee. He was educated at Field’s 
Academy, Halifax, and at King’s College, London. 
At the age of 19 he went to Halifax Public Libraries, 
eventually becoming librarian of the Akroyd Branch 
Library. From 18^2 to 1898 Jast was Librarian at 
Peterborough, and m the latter year went to Croydon 
as Chief Librarian. Here he completely reo^anised 
the system, and &vourably influence several members 
of the staff, who have since occupied mominent positions 
in librarianship. He replaced crown’s Adjustable 
GJassiheation, men in use in the library, and introduced 
Dewey ; but in October, 1915, he left Croydon for Man¬ 
chester, where he was Deputy (1925-1920), and then 
Chief Librarian. Once more Jast reorganised the 
system, and completed his career at Manchester by 
- plannii^ the monumental library with which his name 
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must always be associated. Hb services to Manchester 
were rewarded with an Honorary M.A. from ^ 
University. 

Jast held several important positions in the Library 
Association, including that of Honorary Secretary 
(i905'i9i5), and was President in 1930. He was a 
member of many committees, and lectured on classifica¬ 
tion at the London School of Econoznics from 1905 to 
1008. He was a keen advocate of open-access, card¬ 
charging, the card catalogue, subject class lists and of 
book display, while he invented several useful items of 
library equipment. Jast assisted Brown in founding 
Tht Library Worldt and at Manchester founded the 
Unnamed Society, a dramatic club which he actively 
supported. He died on Qiristmas Day, 1944. 

The writings of Louis Stanley Jast are represented by 
many published verses, including Shah Jahan^ 1934, a 
drama in verse ; a book on reincarnation entitled 
What it all rruimSy 1941 ; and he edited the series Uh 
books resmecUd, of which six volumes appeared. Pro¬ 
fessional articles and books from his pen are numerous, 
and he supported many of the Libra^ Association 
Conferences by contributing papers, The following 
are among his more prominent publications: A 
olasH^ation of libran iconatm and office papers, 1907; (with 

H. D. Gower and W. W. Topicy), The camera as r^torian, 
[etc."I, 1916 ; The commercial library. Library^ Associa¬ 
tion Record, 19, 1917, pp. 118-124; Technical and 
commercial libraries. L.A.R., N.S.7, 1929, pp. 98-104 ; 
The child as reader, 1927 ; The planning of a freat library, 
1927 ; The provision of books for chudren tn elementan 
schools, 1928; Pre^dential address. L.A.R., N.S.o, 
1920, pp. 241-256; Libraries and lioing; esscyts and 
addresses of a public librarian, 1932 ; The library and the 
community, (1939), in Nelson's Discussion Boob Series; 
Book selection and the public, [ekJ]. L.A.R., 4th Ser., 

I, 1934, pp. 343-347 '> brains. L.A.R., 41, I 939 » 
pp. 571-576; and, Libraries and publishers. L.A.R., 
4 L * 939 . PP- 5 -”- 
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His writings are provocative, sometimes secmiDgly 

S gressive, but often with strategic use of humour, and 
vays worthy of careful consideration. As a teacher 
he was an inspiration to the young librarian, as a 
speaker he commanded the full attention of his audience, 
and as a librarian and administrator he was the doyen 
of the profession.' 


JAJT ON THE PERFECT LIBRARIAN * 

This meedne, where librarians and assistants for¬ 
gather on equM terms, is a happy augury of the future 
co-operation of all sections of tne profession. Soon, I 
hope, we shall cease to divide ourselves into librarians 
and assistants; we are all librarians, for the only 
working distinction that I know of between the one and 
the other, is that the assistant is oftentimes the fellow 
who does things, and the librarian is the mac who 
says I “ Well ^ae, thou good and faithful servant **— 
or otherwise, as the case may be. The assistants* 
section of the Library Association will then cease to 
exist, and its place taken by a juniors* section, for which 
there may be a practical case, though I’m not very sure 
about that. 

I have chosen for the object of this address: the 
perfect librarian. Let nie hasten to admit at the 
outset that the perfect librarian does not exist, never 
has existed, and assuredly never will exist. But good 
librarians do, and better librarians may. What is a 
good librarian ? To answer that question we shall have 
to abstract certain qualities, capacides, etc., and as it is 
unlikely that all good librarians will possess all these 
qualities and capacides, or whatever qualities they do 
possess possess t£em in the same degree, we must form 

^ For anr«d&tionj ofL. ScaiJeyjMt b/ 5. A. S*vage, W. C. Berwick S*v«r*, 
CStvIes Nowell and oibera, eee Assaeiatwi R/arJ, (945. pp. 31-34, 

43*45. AIio, Loidi Stanley Jul. ^ w. Ber>^ Sayen.) 

LOray WorU, 47, i944-«, pp. 107-: t3, :{U-tsS. 

* An eddrete delivered at a ofUbraritai aad eemtaatt at Binaingbaa. 
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some sort of a general picture, which will be an ideal 

E lcturc, and such a picture will be in effect our perfect 
brarian, as we measure perfection in our imperfect 
world. 

We are quite familiar with the process in classification, 
not so much classification in libraries, which is, or ought 
to be, a purely practical affair, where logic and pre¬ 
cision must Biye way to convenience, but classification 
in science, ^ere we have ideal types, and according 
as the real objects to be classified agree with or depart 
from the type, we group them with this or another 
particular cj^e, the type with which they have most in 
common. Incre is, by the bye, a quite wrong con¬ 
ception of this process amongst librarians and students, 
due to the fact that the textbooks on the subject are 
quite wrong. Dr. Richardson in his little book on 
classification seems to have misled everybody else. 
The mistake—and it is without any kind oi question a 
nustake-—lies in the assumption that the mings we 
classify are real things. They are not, they are just 
abstractions of real things, we place a lion, under the 
genus cat, but both the larger group of cats and the 
smaller group of lions are ment^ly abstracted bundles 
of charactenstics; there is no general cat in nature, 
and the natural lion is an infinitely more complex 
aggregate than the lion of the soologist. So that when 
Richamon says that a natural classification must follow 
the evolutionary order he is confusing nature with 
something which is a product of men’s minds, and not 
in nature at all. Nothing in nature is classified. 
Nature doesn’t classify. Men do. 

But 1 mustn’t wander from my subject before I’ve 
properly started. Suffice it that our perfect librarian is 
an artificial animal, whom none of us will ever come 
across, as nobody wHI ever encounter the zoological lion. 
But it strikes me as amusing that we all dislike per¬ 
fection as if we’d met it and Knew it, which, of course, 
we haven’t outside a few things such as food ; I’ve 
certahily experienced a perfect rice pudding ; and ^ 
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Wordsworth described his wife as “ a perfect woman, 
nobly planned,*' but then poetry, as Shakspcre 
observes, is nothing but a kind of splendid lying. 

Now obviously the best librarian in one kind of 
library wouldn’t necessarily be the best in another. 
Contrast the following : 

The librarian of the Laurentian library. 

The librarian of a research department of a manu¬ 
facturing firm. 

The librarian of a commercial subscription library. 

TTie librarian of Slocum-cum-Podgham. But fie'll 
probably describe himself as chief librarian, and head 
ms letter paper : Librarian’s office.” 

The City librarian of the great city of X-. 

The librarian of the Laurentian library will be a 
scholar, learned in manusamts and incunabula. Rare 
books to him will be like W. S. Gilbert’s ” dukes at 
two a penny.” 

The research librarian will have special knowledge of 
the technical side of his subject so far as it is represented 
in literature, and will spend a large part of his time in 
working up his materia) to meet the needs of a very 
limited body of readers, with highly specialized require¬ 
ments. His main concern will probably not be with 
books, but magazines, transactions, reports, and clip- 
nngs, the disjfcta membra of books, and the flotsam and 
etsam of his pardcular sea of print. Much of his matter, 
lowever valuable at the moment, is on Its way to the 
W.P.B., to which sooner or later it will be rdegated. 
He is a snapper-up of carefully considered trifles—the 
Autolycus 01 libianans. 

The librarian of the subscription library is a trades¬ 
man. Nothing derogatory is intended; the modem 
world is little ^se but a colossal trading concern. One 
might describe him as a book-chef, whose business 
begins and ends with pleasing the palates of his cus¬ 
tomers, book gourmets, who want somethir^ tasty and 
easUy digested. A good working motto for this kind of 
librarian is : “ Serve ’em quick and serve *cm hot.** 
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The libraiian of Slocum-cum-Podgham, or as chat 
really does sound derogatory, than which nothii^ is 
forther from my mtention, the iibrarian of the small 

f ublic library, is in many respects our real bed-rock 
brarian. He buys books, catalogues and issues them, 
attends to his readers and advises them, guides his com¬ 
mittee, does everything, or Icnows how to do everything. 
He lives in a small town, has no competitors, or none 
which count, knows everybody and everybody knows 
him. It is Quite unnecessary for him to follow the 
example of tne librarian of whom it was said by a 
fellow-townsman r if you see a man in our town with a 
top-hat, it*8 either the town crier or the iibrarian. No, 
the librarian's top-hat in his case is his job. If it 
weren’t for the facts that his salary is usually too small 
and his hours too long, he would be the happiest public 
librarian of us all. 

Then there’s the chief librarian of X-. Speaking 

from my own experience only, mind, 1 assume he 
doesn’t catalowe nor classify, and if he issued a book 
there would be consternation in the establishment, 
because he’d probably foozle the charge. He’s an 
unknown (Quantity to tte majority of his readers, for the 
major portion of his time is absorbed by administrative 
detail, and he might as well be running a big store as a 
library, «xc«t that he isn’t worried by a profit and loss 
account. He has all the worries and few of the pleasures 
of librarianship. 

Here then are some contrasted types, They arc all 
librarians, but beyond the fact that mey are concerned 
with books, the differences are seemingly as numerous 
as the similarities. But I don’t intena that to trouble 
me, and for this simple reason : the perfect librarian is, 
in the very nature of the argument, competent to conduct 
successfully any and every sort of library. I shall there¬ 
fore ignore these differences in Jobs, important as they are. 

I must also ignore another difference. In a medieval 
natural history, I remember that amorist other remark¬ 
able characteristics of the crocodile, if is stated : “ He ♦ 
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is sometimes male and sometimes female.’* Well, that 
is equally true of the perfect librarian. I may in my 
own secret mind be of opinion that it is long odds that 
the perfect librarian is a male—I say I may be, I don*t 
say 1 am—but anyhow that would be mere prejudice, 
and cannot be seriously maintained, in face of the 
disconcerting fact that some of the most elhcient 
librarians in this country, on the Continent, and in 
America are women. 

I shall also have to assume the requisite technical 
equipment. There is, as it were, the common founda¬ 
tion ; it is the superstructure of qualities which we 
erect on this foundation which dis anguishes one man 
from another- Art begins, according to Arthur Symons, 
where technique leaves off. Librarianship begins where 
technique leaves off. The perfect workman may perhaps 
be defined as one who has the utmost skill in the use of 
his tools; but the crafbman only starts at this Mint, 
he must have in addition imagination, skill in d^gn, 
and taste. There are plenty of librarians who are only 
workmen; they may oc good workmen, but they are 
not craftsmen, they are not leaders. They will never 
be librarians in the sense in which we are now employing 
the term. There arc, however, certain qualities re¬ 
quired in the good technical librarian, which are 
important elements in the make-up of the perfect 
librarian, and which it will be convenient to deal with 
in relation to technique, which offers concrete examples 
^ their application- I refer especially to two of the 
^ndamental processes, cataloging and classifying. 

1 asked a member of my staff, who is in charee of the 
central cataloguing at Manchester, to write down for 
me the qualities he considered necessary for a good 
cataloguer. And, by the bye, there arc very few of him. 
He gave me a list of twenty-five qualities, and then 
requested the return of the fist, because he’d thought 
of some more ! Pm afraid that on that scale the 
analysis of the perfect librarian would become ab- 
• solutely terrifying. But No. 9 on his list is “ Ability to 
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concentrate on essentials, and avoid side-tracking/’ 
That is very much to the point, and I will consider it 
further in a moment. Another of his qualities—^ 
unexpected one in a cataloguer—^is courage. I like the 
example he gives, which is “ Not shirluM difficult 
books.” I also commend his No. 19, “ Self-control,” 
which is exercised in not spending too much time 
reading books in which one is s|>ecia]ly interested. 
This is not a personal confession of my own weaknesses, 
but if it were, I should have to plead guilty to that. I 
have endeavoured, however, to ofSet 11 in the way one 
usually docs counter one’s own weaknesses, viz., by 
being vety severe on any member of the staff who 
di^iays t(ie same Uxdi. The criticism that 1 would 
ofier on these and similar qualities in the list is that they 
belong to the basic virtues, and have no more specific 
relation to the perfect cataloguer than to, say, the 

E ierfcct tram-conductor or the perfect barmaid. In 
act I should say less. The barmaid who didn’t con¬ 
centrate when nfty people are clamouring for drinks 
during the three minutes’ stop of a train m a railway 
refreshment room, and who served a ginger-beer to the 
man who ordered a whisky, would be irretrievably lost. 
As for self-control, without that a barmaid would not 
only be lost, but damned. 

I once heard a distinguished librarian discourse on 
the characteristics of a good cataloguer, and I listened 
in vain for what is to my mind the one supreme and 
pivotal quali|y of the cataloguer, without wxdch every¬ 
thing else is naught. And that is accura^. Not 
ordinary accisracy, but meticulous accuracy. To put 
a semicolon when the code requires a colon; to add 
extraneous marks to a class symbol \ to change or mis¬ 
spell a word in a title ; to do anything whatever except 
exactly what the code permits : this m a cataloguer is 
arson, high treason, buiglary—everything that is illegal 
and wicked. 

Yet siccuracy is the rarest of virtues. I doubt if 
anybody is bom accurate, as Pooh-Bah was bom. 
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sneering. It is a virtue which has to be acquired, and 
comes ikim rigorous $elf>discipline. 1 think it is a 
compound quality, not an elementary one, and is 
partly mental and partly ethical. The menti part of 
It is the feculty of attention, itself an aspect of con¬ 
centration, and the ethical part, a high sense of duty, 
duty to your work. Accursicy is needed in all library 
work, and people who are constitutionally, or from 
laziness, inaccurate, should try politics or journalism, 
where accuracy doesn’t matter. It is part of the equip¬ 
ment of a tidy mind, and our perfect librarian must be 
as tidy in his mind as a Dutchman in his liouse and in 
his town. An inaccurate scholar is a contradiction in 
terms; an inaccurate librarian is a bad librarian. 

Next to accuracy I am inclined to put that capacity 
to seize on essentials, already mentionea. It is a capacity 
perhaps more vital to the classifier than to the cata¬ 
loguer. Subjects, and consequendy boo^, tend to 
overlap to such an extent to-day, that the man who 
can't grasp the essential nature, or discover, so to spe^, 
the spinal column of a book, on which all the 6one$ 
hang, is hopeless as a classifier. 

Another thing that the classifier can’t get along 
without is gcnc^ information. And here, I think, 
it will be well to drop associating characteristics with 
technical processes of any kind, and think in terms of 
the complete librarian, because there is no job that I 
know of where general knowledge is so desirable as that 
of the librarian, Every scr^ of information he pos¬ 
sesses he is sure to be able to nnd a use for some time or 
other. You can be a veiy good musician without 
cither character or knowledge. You can be a quite 
good lawyer, and know litde or nothing outside your 
avocation. But a really ignorant libranan is a catas¬ 
trophe, And it is not altogether, or even chiefly, 
having a collection of odds and ends of ikcts that is 
wani^—valuable as that is—but rather that alert 
intelligence, based on a true culture, which is able to get 
„ quickly on speaking terms with any facts or ideas that 
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present themselves for consideration. We speak of a 
man of the world, meaning a man who is easily at home 
in any society in which he finds himself. The librarian 
must be equally at home in the world of ideas. 

This sort of nous is the most important to the librarian 
qua librarian of any of the quahties which are his sign 
manual, and it is precisely the lack of it that con¬ 
stitutes the most serious de^ciency of the rank and hie 
of library staffs. The things that so many of them don't 
know, don't want to know, maybe aren’t capable of 
knowing, are staggering. 1 suppose that tnodem 
mechanized and unmily stressed vocational education is 
responsible, together with the revolt against the old- 
fajliioncd discipline. 1 speak, of course, foom my own 
experience, and my opinion has not been hastily formed. 

Reverting to the quest and vision for essentiab, this 
is a great need for the librarian as an administrator. 
Not necessarily to the successful administrator, as success 
in administration is commonly understood and measured, 
but to the really good one, Otherwise you will have an 
administrator who is nothing else, and the country 
abounds with administrators of this type. They never 
get outside their machinery. Machinery is regarded as 
an end in itself, and not a means. The good librarian 
must look beyond his machinery, and ask himself what 
it is his machinery is doing. If the machine is turning 
out sausages, are they the r^hc kind of sausage ? 

In addition to his alert intelligence the librarian—I do 
not say here the perfect librarian, because the char¬ 
acteristic 1 am now going to mention should mark all 
librarians—must have the catholic mind. “ My wife 
is a Pres^tcrian, but I am an early riser,” said Artemus 
Ward, "the librarian in his private capacity may be 
either, but officially he must be both, nay even an anti- 
Presbyteiian and an anti-early riser as well. Most 
librarians arc ; the very nature of their work tends to a 
wide outlook. Like the aviator, his own litde backyard 
dis^pears as he surveys the stretching expanse of 
literary land and sea. * 
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Truly this business of being a librarian worthy of the 
calling is not an easy one. For the librarian must be 
bom and made. He must start with the requisite 
intellectual, psychological and spiritual inake>up, and 
he must sedulously train himselt—I don’t mean tech¬ 
nically, for that is understood, and if he has the right 
kind of mind, it is not difficult. By right kind of 
mind 1 imply the cataloguing mind, the classifying 
mind, etc.; some people haven’t got this mind, and no 
amount of training in that case will turn them into 
hrst-class cataloguers or classifiers. But when I speak 
of training I refer to the larger and deeper things which 
have been mentioned, and others, which to deal with 
in this address would lengthen it inordinately. The 
capacity, for example, to “ get on ” with people of 
various natures and temperaments, to understana their 

J oint of view, however strange or alien to our own. 

should like to point to a man like Edward Edwards, 
and say to you, ^lert was the perfect librarian. But 
Edwards foiled in cultivating the right relations with 
his committee, and the tragedy of ms career was the 
consequence of that failure, lie was a highly com¬ 
petent librarian, but not a highly competent public 
official, and the perfect librarian must be both, whether 
he serves in the latter r 61 e or no. Edwards did not 
understand his committee, and bis committee did not 
understand him. But after all it wasn’t the primary 
business of bis committee to understand him ; it 
his business to understand them. So, as I said in the 
bepnning, we must leave the perfect librarian in the 
region of ideals, along with the ideal woman and the 
ideal plumber. 

But fortunately, there is no one of us who cannot 
rise to that view of our profession which was expressed 
by Dr. Carnegie, in his address to the Library Associa¬ 
tion, at the meeting in Glasgow in 1907 : “ Consecrate 
yourselves to your profession, for it is noble.” Great 
words, that might well be inscribed in the council 
chamber of the new headquarters of the Association. 
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There are some professiojxs and occupations which 
men have ever agreed are in a special sense “ noble.” 
Such among the professions are uiose of the priest and 
the physician. And if we ask whether there is any 
reasonable ground why the occupation of the doctor 
should be esteemed nobler than that of, let us say, the 
bank manager, the answer must be, I think, that there 
if a reason behind the popular idea on this matter, 
which I take to be this. The bank manager works for 
his living, the efficient physician, and stiJI more the effi¬ 
cient priest, work, of course, for their livii^ also, but in 
addition they work for the work’s sake, and that work 
itself is noble, for it cannot be done rightly without 
some sacrifice of self It is true that tiicre are few 
occupations which cannot be ennobled by the manner 
in which they are performed, but in the cases of the 
priest and the physican the work itself is noble even 
though it be perfonned ignobly for the mere sake of gain. 
No priest can lend nobility and dignity to his calling, 
it is^his callii^ which lends dignity to him and provides 
him with the opportunity for service. Happy are those 
who, in doing tne necessary daily task which supports 
them, can find therein ample scope for that unselfish 
service to the community which every man who has 
risen beyond the limitations of the personal self and of 
the family, desires in the measure of his time and 
capacity and stier^th to perform. Wa£ Dr. Carnegie 
then claiming too much to claim that the profession of 
librarian is worthy to stand alongside those of the priest 
and of the physician ? I think not. The assoaatiqn 
of the librarian with the physician is familiar to us 
from the oft-quoted inscription over the library at 
Alexandria, which I will not quote here. And I heard 
on one occasion Mr. H. G. Wells compare the position 
of the librarian of the future to the parish priest in the 
old days; what the parish priest was to his com- 
raucity, that the librarian will be to hjs, the successor 
of the priest of olden time. But this can only be partly 
true. In so far as the priest was the intellectusu# 
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purveyor of his flock, that the librarian should endeavour 
to become, but the true sphere of the priest is, of course, 
that of the s^itual adviser, wherein the librarian may 
not enter. TTierc are some people who look to see the 
priest disappear ; not loi^ ago a clergyman himself 
said to me r “I look forward to the time when the only 
priest will be the librarian/’ That is not my view. To 
the priest the spiritual, to the doctor the pnysical, and 
to the librarian the intellectual ministzy of man. It 
is a splendid part for us to play. That we are almost 
ludicrously incapable of playing the part as yet let it be 
granted. The costume 

Han^s loose about us like a giant’s robe 

Upon a dwarfish thief” 

but the dwarf will grow. There is a fine passage in 
the work of a curious and fantastic French writer which 
says that a man should bear himself as if he wsrt a dis^ 
possessed king wh shall om day rtascend his throns. Let us 
remember that in the days gone by the librarian was a 
priest as well as a physician. And why therefore in 
the future should he not make good his claim to stand 
once more beside the physicians of the soul and of the 
body—one who has become three—but whose work 
dovetails together and is equally necessary for the 
building up of the perfect man ? why not ? 


^iraci from Jmc, L. S ., Librorus and liaing: tssM and addfss$s of a 
ptalie Mranan, 1933, pp. 83»99.‘> 


* I«i^bted ic I^. W. C. Berwick for dnwine mv atteadon te thii 
whIA forw • fir^ coocIwM to tfaii ierfee c^enncci from the 
wntiofi of the greet bbraneM of the poit. fJ. L. T.l 
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